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INTRODUCTION 


A Chair in the name of Maharshi Veda Vyasa was set up by the Haryana 
State Govt, for a tern of five years at the Kurnkshetra University with the objective 
of preparing a Historical Geography of Ancient Haryana on the basis of the MaHa- 
bharata and all other relevant material apart from Vedic and post* Vedic literature. 
The author was offered the assignment and he joined as Professor of Indology in 
September 1985 with the hope of devoting himself exclusively to research work. 
This was not to be. 

His long judicial and administrative experience led to the author** unsoli¬ 
cited involvement in additional administrative work of the University resulting in 
heavy encroachment on his academic activities. Out of his five-year term he had to 
look after the additional work of the Registrar, Principal Secretary to the Vice* 
Chancellor, Director of the Institute of Sanskrit and Indological Studies and 
Member of the Unfair Means Committee, apart from sundry other jobs of miscell¬ 
aneous nature, for almost four years. Shedding one additional position always 
meant its replacement by another. Only around the Inst year of his tenure was he 
free from extra burden, but unfortunately through an adverse turn of situation that 
deprived him of the basic requirements for carrying on his researches. In the 
result the work on the Historical Geography of Ancient Haryana still remains to 
be completed after his retirement from the Chair. It will be continued as his labour 
of love, albeit without adequate facilities. 

History of Ancient India opens in the land of Kumkjctra, now called 
Haryana. It is the traditional ‘Seat of Creation' and 'Cradle of Indian Culture and 
Civilisation'. Bulk of the Vedic literature and many early Sanskrit works, including 
the Rgveda, often described as the oldest available testament of the Aryans, and 
the Great Epic Mahabharata. were composed here. The valleys of the sacred riven 
Sax as vati and Df-advatl resounded with the first chan tines of Vedic mantras and 
witnessed lhe evolution of moral and ethical values which were declared by Manu 
as worthy of emulation by humanity all over the world. 

Study of history rightly begins with the proper perspective of its geographi¬ 
cal background. In this regard the remote past of the hallowed land of Kuruk;etra 
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required to be cleared of much mist of confusion. Many geographical names 
awaited identification and habitats of peoples and tribes needed to he defined. The 
task looked rather formidable when, about twenty years ago, the author took up 
the challenge. Happily, the commilntenl has largely been fulfilled through exhaus¬ 
tive studies of various topics published in reputed research journals and felicitation/ 
commemoration volumes. Twenty of these studies were brought out in \9M under 
the title ^Studies tit the Historical Geography of Ancient India/* This second 
colleciion contains nine studies, covering topics relating to historical as well as 
cultural geography. 

The first paper examines the three names. Kuru. Ktiruk&eire and Kuru- 
jaftgafa with a view to removing the confusion over their geographical connotation* 
It is shown that the lirst two were almost co-terminou& in the Vcdic age and larger 
than the present state of Haryana, extending virtually upio the Sutlej in the north- 
west and reaching beyond Ganga in the cast. For some time the Kuril kingdom 
embraced a slightly larger area while Kuruk-etra gradually shrank in extent till it 
came to denote first the SamsvatT-Dmdvati doab + and more recently only the 
Thancsar tlrtha-complex. Kurujaiigata, on the oihcr hand, was the north-eastern 
part of Kuruksctra. having the JagadharLSaharenpur trad as its centre! portion. 
The second offers decisive identification ot the Vcdic Siresvati with the present 
Ghaggar-Hakra nvcr. The source of the river lay above (he permanent snow-hne 
in the Himalayan glaciers in the Rgvedic age and shifted down to Plate v a- 
Prasrevana or Lavas a in Pachhad as a result of the Great Deluge before the 
compilation of the Atharvaveda. In the next paper it is conclusively established 
that the course now followed by the Western Jumna Canal from the Dadupur 
head-works onward is the original bed of the Rgvedic A^mamvats-Dnpadvau fiver 
which is the present Somb. While m its upper reaches this bed runs quilt close to 
the \ nmuna at the lower end it merges in the Sarasvati-Gbaggar after being joined 
by the ChnuEang-probably the Vedic Apaya. The combined stream vanishes in 
the sands near Kalibangun which is the probable site of Vmalaria* 

The fourth article takes note of the references to the Kurus and Kurukretm 
in the Upanisad 5 with suitable explanatory notes while the fifth describes the 
proselytising activities of the Uuddba in the land of ihe Kurus, noting the different 
places visited and the various sermons delivered by hiim This was intended to be 
only a prelude to a book-length study which, time and health permitting, should 
appear in due course. The next paper highlights the direct association of Kuiu- 
kietra with as many as eight out of ten incarnations of Vi$-m which reflects its 
pre-eminence amongst the earliest religious centres of the country. The seventh 
paper examines and refutes Prof. V,$. Agrawala's theory of denigration of Kuru- 
k^etra in the Mahabharata and the eighth draws attention to the existence of 
apocryphal tlftha-names in Kuruksetra with three specific illustrations provided by 
the names Sudma, Ah an and Ilaspada, adopted from expressions used in the 
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Rgvcda, The last paper tracts the origin and development of Yakja worship with 
special reference to its Form, centres and extent of prevalence in Kurukietra, 

No effort has been spared to make these studies worthy of attention of 
kamed scholars and it is hoped that this volume will receive their appreciation and 
prove useful in the reconstruction of the remote past of our ancient land. Each 
study is supported with copious notes and references from sources covering the vast 
range of early literature, mediaeval accounts, archaeological reports, gazetteers and 
other official records and earlier researches in the field, A map of ancient Kuril- 
k$eira and nine plates have been added to enhance the usefulness of the volume. 

The credit for setting up Maharshi Veda Vyasa Chair goes, in the first place, 
to the Haryana State Government. The author is therefore gratefulto them for 
making these studies possible. That the author has been able to carry on his work 
in spite of many handicaps is largely due to the help of his friends and colleagues. 
The renowned scholar* Prof lagannath Agrawal has been a constant source of 
inspiration and the author's gratitude to his revered Guru cannot be adequately 
expressed in words. The author is grateful to Shri K,S. Dalai, Librarian, Kum- 
ksbetra University* for meeting all his requirements of books and periodicals, 
occasion ally even by making arrangement with other libraries, The author is 
beholden to eminent scholars and his learned friends and associates for their help 
and encouragement from time to time. In this regard he would like to mention 
particularly Dr, Lokesh Chandra, Dr. K.R. Norman, Dr. (Mrs.] Kapila Vatsya- 
yana. Dr. K.P. Bajpai* Prof. A jay Mitra ShlStth Dr. J*L Brockington* Dr. B.Ch* 
Chhabra* Dr. Ram Goptl, Shri Devendra U anda. Dr. Ashvini Agrawal, Shri R+C. 
Agrawala and Shri K.D. Scthna. 

The author would like to place on record his warm appreciation of the 
generous help and assistance provided by Dr* (Miss) Swarna Prabha, Research 
Assistant and alt other staff members of his Department. He also thankfully 
acknowledges his debt to learned scholars whose works he has consulted and 
craves their indulgence to any Inadvertent errors and omissions in the exhaustive 
Notes and References and a fairly comprehensive Bibliography. And it is 
gratifying for him to add that despite her reluctance to be mentioned it is his wife 
Yashoda Bharadwaj who enabled him to devote himself exclusively to his academic 
pursuits* 

Last but not the least the author would like to thank Shri Manjtt Singh, 
the enthusiastic and enterprising proprietor of M/s. Harman Publishing House, 
New Delhi for readily taking up and bringing out this volume in record time and 
making a really decent job of it. 


Vijayi DaJa&n 
September 29 , 1990, 


0/P + BHARADWAJ 
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THE KURUS, KURUKSETRA AND KURUJANGALA 


There is much confusion among scholars about the geographical definition 
of the names Kuril, Kuruk setra and Kurujangala^ Ihe Km us. some limes described 
as tk Kuru rfiffra proper" are generally equated with the middle region between the 
Ganga and the Yamuna, 1 with their two capitals at H&stinapura- and Indra- 
prastha.* Kuruk $etra is frequently identified with “the area bounded by the rivers 
Saras van and Dr^advatU' 4 And Kurujangala is taken to refer to the wild region 
of the Kuru realm 1 * or the +A waste land of the Kurus 11 * and identified with the 
region stretching From the KMjiata forest on the banks of the Sarasvati to 
Khandava near the Yamuna 7 or with the tract between the Gahga and North 
Panc^ila 1 or again with the Rohtak-Hansi-Hisar region.^ These definitions cannot 
be accepted as quite accurate, m 

To be sure this confusion, to a considerable extent, arises from literary 
sources which at times present a description of geographical units which is either 
vague or fanciful or lends itself to moot than one interpretations. I he first case 
can be illustrated by the Location of the Kurudesa as given in the Rakl'i-sanga- 
ma-tamra p a fate work of the 17lh century A~D. lX It describes the Kuru country as 
extending from the Hastiniipura region and lying to the south of Knruk^elra and 
east of Paftcalat Sircar s attempt to inject some sense in this hopelessly confused 
and misleading description by equating Pafteaia with the region of the Pir Panchal 
range and the river named after it P is not convincing* 
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TLe second case can be illustrated with two interesting examples Let us 
first Like this familiar verse of the Mahahharato" 

h < wrr i 

It is always taken to describe Kurnksclra its the land on the south of the 
Sarasvats and the north of the D^advall or in other words just the doah of these 
two rivers.’* in reality ancient Kurukjetra was a much larger geographical entity 
within which the particularly sacred doab enclosed between the two holy Vedic 
fivers anil described as Brahma varta by Manu, IJ would appear iu be the subject of 
comparison with heaven m this verse. In another similar instance the name Kuru- 
jangala is olicn construed to denote ‘-waste land or the Kuru realm” 1 * even though 
JangaLa cannot mean "infertile land” here but on ihe contrary stands fora 
particular kind of soil which is fertile and rich in production of grains and fruits. 

The conTusbn is further confounded by the use of undoubtedly regional and 
even local names like KurujirtgaJa. Brahmusarn. Riimahrath. Vinasana and Saman- 
tapafieuka, loosely for the whole of Kurtik*fUa n An attempt at clearing this 
confusion and settling more or less definitive geographical definitions of the three 
important uni is of Kuril, Kuruk^cira and Kuruj irigaSa should therefore, be well 
worth undertaking. Let us therefore examine each name separately in the light of 
available evidence* 

The Kum? 


Kuru or "Kuril ra«ra*‘ is often equated with the region between the Gariga 
and the Yamuna with its capital at Hasllnapura. ls Raychandhuri 19 restricts the 
Kurus proper to the district around Hastinapura Pargiler 5 ® ea|U it the middle 
region between Gangfi and Yamuna with capitals ai Hastmapura and Kbandava- 
prastha or Indraprastha. Being unfamiliar with the geography of the area Pargitcr 
did not realise the contradiction involved in the location of a country between 
Gangs and Yamuna and of its capital outside the doab on the west bank of the 
Yamuna V.S. Agrawala’ 1 notes that Kasika,^ ,he well-known commentary of 
Yamanaand Jayidnyaon Paoini's Af{adhyHyi, mentions Kuru, Kurukjetra and 
Kurujiiigala, all the three, as distinct geographical units. 


There ts no doubt that, to begin with, the name Kuru signified a particular 
people. Although it docs not appear in Lite Rgvcda specifically in this sense Hie 
implication ,s qu.te clear from names like Kuru^va (glory of Ihe Kurusj ajld 
Pnkasthaman Kauraja ,a.« Kurusrava ,a was a descendant of the well known 
Pnru Kmg Tmsadasyu. In the later Stmhit&s like the Maitrdvaw 26 and Atovs” 
Kuru specifically appears as the name of a people. The Tritsu Bharatas and the 
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Purus, although enemies at one stage, appear to have coalesced with Kurtu Later.’* 
We find the Bharatas in the same territory which was subsequently occupied by the 
Kurus, 3 * The Bgfed/P 6 describes two Bharata princes Devairavas and Devaviita 
kindling sacrificial fire at the banks of rivers Sarasvatt, DrsadvatT and Apaya as 
well as the hkc named Manu-a. The Brahamanas 1 * mention Bharata kings sub¬ 
duing Kiuis. raiding the Satvants and making offerings at the Gahga and Yamuna. 
The Bharatas appear as a variant for the Knru-PaiVcalas in a passage of the 
Vdja<firwyl SamfiitiJ 2 Also in the list ol the great performers of the horse-sacrifice 
the names of one Kuru and two Bharata princes arc mentioned without naming the 
peopte over which they ruled, while in other eases that information is specifically 
given ' 3 In later literature the Kurus and Bharatas are clearly regarded as one and 
the same people. For instance in the Mah&hhSrata, Arjuna is addressed as Bharata'* 
as well as Kurunanduna™ The view that the Bharat as held a territory roughly 
corresponding to Kuruksetra and bounded on the east by the Yamuna is therefore 
quite plausible, 14 On the other hand it appears rather extravagant to say that the 
Kurus were widely scattered even to the north of the Himalayas and about the 
Sindhu and Asikni.’ 7 

It is now generally recognised that the Brdhmanical culture was developed 
in the country of the Kuru-PartdUas and that it spread thence, east, souLh and 
west, 3 * Most of the important BrAhmana texts were undoubtedly composed in this 
region, described in the Aitareya Brdhmana as the middle country, later Madhya- 
defe. rt This test also mentions a section of the Kurus as Uttarakurus who are 
often placed on the other side of the Himalayas on the basis of the expression 
"parena htwanlam."* which is usually mistaken to mean "beyond the Mima* 
lay as," 41 This runs contrary to ethnic and geographic considerations. As we have 
suggested elsewhere 41 “parma hinwvantcm" has to be taken to mean “opposite to 
or, abutting on the Himalayas.' 1 

ft is particularly relevant for our purpose that the Kurus are frequently 
coupled with the Paflcalas 44 and once with the Mshav^as in the BrShmanas .* 5 There 
is a direct reference in the KdnvTya recension of the Sat a pat ha Brahmam** which 
describes the Kuru-Pahcatas and Kuru-Mahavr$as as the peculiar home of pure 
speech. Sudhakar Chattopadhyaya 44 has taken lhe compound Kuril-Mahavr^as to 
mean the Kurus of the Mahn\gja country but this construction is dearly untenable 
since both names refer either to territorial units or to people. If wc lake Kuru in 
Kuru-Mahavr$as to refer to people the second part of the compound must also be 
construed likewise and not taken to denote a country. Actually ’Kuru-Mahavri-esu’ 
is obviously the heative of the dtandra compound formation ‘Kum-MahavndV 
meaning the Kurus and the Mahavrjas, The standard example of this compound 
formation sanctioned by Pauini 41 is Modm-kckayah meaning the Madras and 
Kckayas,’ We come across a host of similar formations in literature from the 
earliest time and in all these cases territorial conlinguily is an essential ingredient. 
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The com hi nations of AiVga-Magadhas/ s Salva-Matsyas,^ Kasi-Kosalas, 50 Siidra- 
Abhiras - ] Cedi-Mayyas 12 and Kosalu-Videhas- 3 are a few similar instances of 
dvandva compound based primarily on territorial contiguity. The Paftcalas and the 
Mahiivrsas. therefore, denote two separate people or countries geographically 
adjoining the Kurus. The Kurus lay in the middle Hanked by the Pafscaks on the 
east and the Mahuvpsas on the west. 

Fa flea l a has been roughly equated with Rohilkhand comprising Hardly v 
HadauD, Farrukhabad and the adjoining areas including the Central Doab in the 
U.P.* hounded on the east by the Giiffifi, on the south by the Qiamba], and in the 
north by the foot of the Himalayas. 54 Kannauj was also its capital at the time of 
the Buddha* 55 Later it was divided into North and South Pancala separated by 
the Ganga; the capital of the former was Ahichhatra and that of the latter 
Kampilya, North Paftriila included districts of li.P. lying on the east of the Ganga 
and north-west of Gudh while South Paftcala covered the country between the 
Ganga and the Yamuna on the east and south-east of the Kurus and Surasenasr* 
HastinLLpura + the ancient capital of the Kurus, was situated twenty two miles 
north-east of Meerut and south-west of Bsjnorc on the right bank of the Gangu. 37 

The territory of the Mahavr^as lay about Vuutfa&ft and was roughly bounded 
by the Kurus on the east and extended in the west into Rajasthan areas which 
were later associated with NijSdas, Madras and Abhiras. 38 They occupied the 
country lying in the belt known For its valuable breed of Zebu cattle which gave 
them their lotemic name This situation agrees with their description as a malarial 
tract in the Atkarvaierfa?' According to a legend in the Ck&ndogya Upmi'tad** sage 
Raikva was rewarded with the gift of a cluster of villages called after him as 
Rai leva par na by king fanasruti Pant ray an a of the Mahiivnas. These villages still 
exist in tchsil Nauhar of district Ganganagar and are mainly inhabited by the 
Raika clan of Rajputs who are evidently the descendants of sage Ruikva. 81 

The Brahman# f thus place the Kurus between the Pa noil as on the cast, 
roughly having the Gaiiga as their eastern boundary and the Mahavr^as about 
Ylnaiana as their western neighbours* 

The evidence from Buddhist literature also points in the same direction* We 
learn that after the age of thirty eight years Gautama Buddha undertook extensive 
missionary activity and travelled from state to state, town to tow n and village to 
village propagating the Faith and sojourning at any one place only during the 
rainy season.* 2 Although the central part of the country received more attention 
from him the ancient land of the Kurus was also not ignored and according to the 
Afahdvastu** Buddha personally converted the people of Kuru j<mapad&. The 
Bhaif&jyarajtii in the Vfaaya of the Muia^aru^t hading which is known to have 
come into existence probably by the second or first century B.C** 3 describes a 
long journey of the Buddha in the company of Ananda. The Buddha went from 
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Hastinlpura through Mahanagara, Srughna, Brahmanagrama, and Kalanagara to 
Rohat&ka where he summoned the Yak$a Vajrapaiii and travelled wilh him to the 
north-west through Gandbara as far as Uddiyana and back. Another town that 
finds mention in the same work is Bhadrankara.** Buddhas visit to this town is 
described in the DfryfoadatuP 1 also where two more journeys to Hastinapura and 
Srughna find mention. Two more Kuril towns visited by the Buddha, viz. 1 hulla- 
kotthita and Kammasadamma have received special importance in Buddhist 
literature and find repeated mention in several works.* 8 A village named ThQ»a, 
described as Bmhmftnagrama and located on the western boundary of Mojjhima 
Desa 6 * and another town described simply as Kauravya 70 were also visited by him. 

The Buddha thus visited at least nine towns in the Kurus which were scat¬ 
tered all over the land, 7 * Hastinapura lay in tehsil Mawana of Meerut. 
Mahanagara may refer to lndraprastha. Srughna has been identified with village 
Sugh near Jagadhari while the Brahmanagrama named Thuna appears to be the 
same as (he present town uf Tohana noted as Tausayana by Pan mi. Kalnnagara 
is Kalanaur situated 12 miles west of Rohlak, on the read to Bhiwani. The 
equation of Rohitaku with modern Rohtak is obvious. BhardraOkara, apparently 
the same as Bhadrakara of the Salvi group, is identical wilh Bhakra after w hich 
the prestigious Bhakra dam is named. hull a kotfhita has been equated with the 
twin village Thol-Kurrli on the road leading from Ambala City to Tbanesar* via 
J ha ns a while Kammasadamma appears to survive in the name Kamoda about 
15 kms. from Thanesar on the road to Pehowa. 

Buddha is also said to have paid a number of visits to the Utlara Kurus which 
should literally denote the northern part of the Kurus. The Kuru country was 
divided into two portions, named Uttara Kuru and LJak>ina Kuru and was eight 
thousand yojanus in extent, 7 ' The Jatakas'^ describe the Kuril kingdom as three 
hundred leagues in extent while iis capital Indapalla was spread over seven 
leagues, fn the Di\ya\Qifana ii Hastinapura is also mentioned as its capital while 
the Mahavastu 1 * stresses the greatness of the kingdom ruled from this city by 
attributing to it sixty thousand cities which presents a contrast with the later 
description of Haryana in the Skanda Purana 7 * as a state comprising five lakh 
villages. In another reference the Somanassa-jataka 1 '’ describes Ultara-Paficala as a 
town of the Kuru rdf fro. 

The Buddhist conception of the Kuru country would thus appear to go 
beyond the description in Brahman a literature. It comprised the region from 
beyond Hastinlpura in the east to the west of Tohana probably touching Vinajana 
identified with Kalibangan in the west, and from the district oflndraprastha in the 
south to the districts of Srughna in the north-east and Bhakra in the north. At 
times it also included areas of Uitiira-Piflcila. 

A passage in the Mahabh&rata 1 - enumerates the janapadas situated around 
the Kurus. These arc Paftcala, Cedi, Matsya, Surasena, Pat acta ra. Daiarua, 
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Navariljtra, Malla, fialva and Yugandhara. These janapatias are described as 
beautiful and rich in food-grains. The location of Paneala has been given above. 
The Cedis had Kaii on their east, Avatiti in the west, Maisya and Suruscna in the 
north-west and the Vindhyas in the south. 79 They can be roughly described as lying 
to the south of the Yamuna below Vats a jattapnda i.e. the region of modern 
Bundelkhanda and adjoining areas.* 0 The hi at sy as occupied the region of Jaipur 
including the whole of the present territory of Alwar with a portion of Bharaipur.* 1 
The Sarasenas had their capital on the Yamuna at Mathura which is identified with 
Mahoti. five miles to the south-west of the present town.The Paiaccaras occupied 
parts of Allahabad and Banda districts in LT.P.* 1 The DaiSrnas had their capital 
at Vidbii, modern Be&nagnr on the Retwa or ancient Vetravati near Bhilsa in 
Madhya Pradesh.®* Jhitjanapacto was divided into West and East Da (tarn as. The 
former is equated with eastern Malwn including Bhopal, Eastern Dtfarna formed 
a part of the Chatlisgarh district in U.P. and included the native state of Patna. 11 ’ 
Dasar ia derives its name from river DasQrna or the modern Dhasan which rises in 
Bhupal state among the Vindhyas and joins tlie Retwa.* 6 The Nuvaniytra is 
equated with Nausari far away in the Baroach district of Bombay. 117 The territory 
of the Mallas touched the realm of Uitara-Kosala, It was included in the sixteen 
Maheianapadus of the Buddhists and consisted of two pans, Mallas of Pava called 
Pd vc yak a and those of Kusinara [modern Kosia 35 miles cast of Gorakhpur) called 
Kosiniiraka,** 

The Silvas were in the mountainous region spread over the trans-Giri part 
of tin. present Kflbats state and the Kiarda Dun and Jaunsar-Bawar and probably 
parts of Dchraduti extending deep into the Yamuna-Gan ga doab w and the 
Yugandharas comprised the tract around the present town of Jagadhari adjoining 
the Halvas on the north-east. 90 

This description cT the states around the Kurus does not in any way militate 
against the geographical limits of the Kurus as already established. It needs to be 
said however, that the Vugandharas and the alvus, most of ihc time, formed a 
part of the Kuru country, 

A word on the location of the TJttara Kurus will not be out of place here. 
According to the Vinaya Pifake, when the Buddha weal to liruvela to initiate ihrce 
sadhus into the Faith Uruvda Ka^yopa was performing a great sacrifice and wanted 
him to leave. Out of consideration for him Buddha left for Uttara Kurus where he 
went around for alms, took bath in the Anotatt* lake and then rook meals and 
rested at its bank. 511 Again when a famine befell Vcraflji Buddha visited the 
Uitara Kurus on the request of Slhavira Mahamoggaliana. Actually the region was 
visited by many monks and journeys to the Anoiaita lake by Sthaviras are recorded 
right upto the time of Asoka. 1 ' 3 The Anotaua lake has been described in the 
Papaflcasudam as surrounded by five hilis, namely, Sudarmna, Citrakiira Kiila- 
kuia. Gandhamddana and Kaila&i. The Sudassanakiiia. which was of golden 
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colour stood covering it. It has been identified with the celebrated Manasarovara 
lake because the flora around it agrees with the Himalayan region^ 3 If it was situat¬ 
ed in the Uttara Kurus, as it undoubtedly was, the equation of the region with 
Siberia* 4 has to be ruled out r Uttara Kurus have also been described as inhabited 
by the Y&ksas and ruled by Kubcra Yilfravana whose capital Alakrl is traditionally 
placed near mount Kajima and lake Manasarovara,^ Without dilating more on 
the subject it can be observed Lhcrcfort, that the LI tiara Kurus of Buddhist 
literature probably refer to the region adjoining the Kurus in the north and extend¬ 
ing into the high Himalayas. The existence of a sub-division named Kuru (Khat- 
Kuru? in Jaunsar-Bawar** further strengthens this position, 

Utpala, the commentator of EfhatsamhUd lakes Kurubhumi to mean the 
region around Thanesnr.'** Alberuni 9 ^ too i equates Kuru with "Taneshar 1 or 
Thanesar. This Kuru of Utpala and Atberuni is however, just a substitute of 
Kuruk$ctriL 

The u $ak ti-stihgamu-fantra ^ describes the Kuru country as extending from 
Hustinapura ami lying to the south of Kuruk$etra and east of PaflcMa, This tanira 
devotes two full pajalas Vllth VHtth in us Similar! khanda to the geographical 
description of different states. This description is often wrong in many cases and 
generally unreliable. It is not possible to exclude Haslinapura from the Kuru 
country whose main capital it was and to place the Kurus to the cast of Pailcalas. 
The location of the Kurus as given in the &akii-sagnamQ-rQntra cannot therefore 
be taken seriously. 

The geographical picture of the Kuru country that emerges from the evidence 
noted above is that of an extensive laud. With Bhadrafikura or Bhadmkara as its 
part it touched the Sutlej in the north which means that considerable ureas on the 
north-west of the Suras yuli were included in it. On the north-east its limits reached 
into the high Himalayas to cover most of Jaunsar-Bawar and the Salva country. 
In the east even the region of Uttara-PaAcala formed its part at one time and p 
Hustinapura being its main capital, its boundary must have extended considerably 
beyond this town. In the south it included the district of Endraprastha or present 
Delhi which was its second capital The adjoining slate on ihis side was Suru$cna 
which had Mathura as its capital. In the south west it was adjoined by the Matsyas 
while in the west it had (he Mahavr$as about the region of Vmasana or Kalibangan 
as its neighbours. In the north-west the Sutlej apparently formed the boundary. 

Kju-uksctra 

We come across Kuruk^etra as the name of a region from the Maifriyam- 
SamhiHf* onward. It was already regarded as a holy land and js repeatedly 
mentioned &$ the venue of sacrifices by gods and fjir. 89 Earlier the $gi€da %tA also 
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refers !0 Bharata princes kindling sacrificial fire or the sacred rivers Sarasvali, 
Di^advati and A pay it as well as the lake Manila. 

A precise geographical definition of the land is however given in the 
Taittiriya &rmyaka m while describing a sacrifice performed by gods with Kuru- 
kjeira as their altar. The Khandava i,e. the region about K hat id avaprast ha or 
Indraprastha tthe old site of Indarpat in Delhi) mode up the southern half of this 
altar, Titrghna its northern half. Parinal the lower or western half and the Maras 
or the Marwar desert its rubbish pit. 

The identification of Pariijat with Parinos or Arrian, a tributory of the 
Indus 101 does not appear to be plausible. The place or more correctly the region, 
should be equated with parts of the Sirsa-Hisar-HanumangaTli tract to satisfy its 
description as the tower halt of Kurukietra if ihc upper half is placed in Turghna 
which is a scribal error for Srughna. From the description of SJrasvata and Daiti- 
dvata sacrificial sessions in the Brahmanai w> and Sraurasuirtii 1<H Parinat appears 
to be the lower part of the SarasvnU-Dr$advati doab Lil 

The identification of Srughna with the site of Sugh. which was the central 
town of the region, admits of no doubt. 104 Srughna enjoyed considerable importance 
in ancient times. The old mound of Sugh lies 30' !> N and 77 23'E, on the Western 
Jumna Canal 11 * running in the old bed of the Drfadv»U, lw about 5 kms. to the 
east of Jagadbari Yugandhara of Sanskrit literature. By the time of the Taittitlya 
Aranvaka the town had acquired enough prestige to lend its name to the surround¬ 
ing region and thereafter till about the 12th century A.D. it always remained in 
the lime light.** One reason probably was its location on an important cast west 
trade route. The road from Mathura to this town has been called Sraughna by 
Panini. 110 It is also mentioned in Buddhist works like MahSmaySrl and Dity&e- 
dana nl and in the Bthatsamhita and described in some detail by Hieun-lsang lu 
who visited it in the 7th century A.D, and found an Aiokan stupa and a monastery 
to the south-we-d of the city, apart from many other stupas. 

The site has been excavated on a modest scale and it has yielded Painted 
Grey Ware sherds of inferior quality associated with Northern Black Polished 
Ware and Fine Grey Ware datable to circa GUO-500 B.C. IM Cunningham has high¬ 
lighted its importance while pointing out that it stood on the high road leading 
from the Gangetic doab via Meerut, Sabaranpur and Ambala to the upper Panjab 
and fell on the route taken by Mahmud of Garni on the way back from his 
Kannauj expedition, by Timur while returning from his plundering campaign at 
Haridwar and by Babar for his advance to the conquest of Delhi. 

According to Hieun-Tsang the kingdom of Srughna was six thousand h or 
one thousand miles in circuit, on the east it extended to the Gaitga and on the 
north to a range of lofty mountains, while the Yamun;i flowed through the midst 
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of it. From ihesc data Cunningham 11 * concludes that Srughna must have comprised 
the states of Sirtnore and Garhwal, lying between the Giri river and the Gaiigfi, 
with portions of the districts of Ambala and Saliaranpur in the plains. This estimate 
of Srughna would appear to tally with our definition of the IJttura Kurus as given 
above. The description of Srughna as the northern half of Kurukjeira thus implies 
that Uttara Kurus constituted the northern half of Kuruk'etra too. 

Khaudava is first mentioned in the Brdhmanas as a venue of long sacrificial 
sessions. The Jaimintye™ and the Jktyayana 11 ’’ Brihtnams mention the perform 
mince of a salra here by the GaupSyanas. The Paicavimia 1 '* Brthmaaa describes it 

as the scene of an year long sacrificial session by the sages, Dhrti and Vatavit 

According to the popular Story given in the Mahohh&rato ' 1 ' Agni, the god ot lire, 
appeased its hunger by burning this forest with the help of S r i Kjwa and Arjuna 
in the face of Indras opposition. The town of KhantfavttpfSsUm was built by the 
Pfindavas as the capital of their own part of the Kuru kingdom and it came to be 
known as Indraprastha later. According to another story in the Kahka Parana ■ 
this forest was originally the abode of Indra. It was cut down by King Sudariana 
of the Candra dynasty who built a town called KhApdavanagan in it. It was how¬ 
ever wrested from him bv Vjjaya the king of Ka^i who again turned it into a 
forest under the direction of Indra. The town built by Sudarsana has been described 
as hundred yojonas in length and thirty yojanas in breadth. 

It would thus appear that the name Khfin^ava of the southern hair of 
Kurukjetra applied to an extensive region with Delhi, the site of the ancient town 
of Khaptjavaprastha or Indraprastha, as its focal point. 1 *' The account of the 
Kalika Purana describes it as not far from Hinunat which might have prompted 
Nando Lai Dey ! “ to define it as a greater portion of the Meerut division of U.P., 
from Bulandsahar to Saha ran pur. generally identical with Muza ffarn agar. It must 
be remembered, however, that the central point of this region was Indraprastha and, 
in view of the fact that it was an extensive region covered with forests, it must 
have denoted a fairly extensive territory reaching dose to Maihurii in the south. 

Sanskrit inscriptions of the 13th to 16th centuries invariably refer to 
Jodhpur-LUtaipur*Bikaner region as the desert i.e. Maru. Mam deiet or Maru- 
slhali. 155 The fjarasvatf is said to have dried up about the head nr top of the 
Marus 1i4 The spot can he said to be identical with Vinalasa where the Sarasviii! 
Inst itself in the desert out of its contempt for the Sfldrj-Abh ras 1 " 1 ' and Nijadas. 1-4 
Vinasana has been equated with Kalibangnn where, even now. the flow of Ghaggar- 
Sarasvatl dries up in the sands unless on account of excessive decrease or increase 
in rainfall it ends short of Kalibangan or a little below it- Existence of many sacri¬ 
ficial altars facing the Ghagear-Sarasvatl at this pre-Harappan Ha rap pan site 
appears to suggest that the Surasvata and Danadvata .tat/m, for which the 
yajamanas took dsksu at Vinn&ana, were started from the site of Kali ban gan 
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upstream along the two rivers. [rF This spot eminently qualifies for being described 
as Marupr^sha or the top of the desert. 

An examination of the geographical boundaries of Ktirtik^etra thus appears 
to make it co-terminus with the Kurus till at least the later Vcdic period This is 
quite understandable because just as the name Kuru of the people applied to their 
land also Kuruk etra too originally meant the land of the Kurus. In late medieval 
Jain works it has been called a rdftra. Gradually however the geographical defini¬ 
tion of Kuruksetra began io shrink on account of several factors, 127 * 

Firstly the Sarasvat i-Dff&dvaff doab acquired more religious importance as 
reflected in its description by Manu as Bra hmav aria/ 1 * The place of Brahma varta 
was taken by Kurukjctra with the inevitable consequence of curtailment in its area. 
Secondly the name got associated with the illustrious king Kuru os the K$eira or 
field first ploughed by him. 1 * 1 A field naturally had to be a restricted area and not 
a whole region. Thirdly the concept of Yaksa-dvarapMas came to be applied to 
Kurokjetn* also. 1 * 0 While on the one hand it was equated with the tftfaru+vedfl* 1 
of Brahma and called Brahma varia on the oilier hand the Yaks as named Taran- 
tuka, Arantuka K Macakruka and Kapila were placed at its four 152 corners which, 
even if not dearly identified, restricted it virtually to a tract between the Sarasvau 
and the Drsadvati. Plak^avaiarana 133 to the north of lagadharL Vfddhakanyyka 
tirtha 134 in the upper reaches oi the Sarasvati Ghaggar somewhere below Plak$ap- 
rasravana or Lavasa in Pacchad* 35 ^nd Munjavata near Jind IJ * acquired the position 
of gales to the hind of Kuruksetra. In the third stage the name Kuruksetra got 
confined literally to the tirtha complex of the present town of Thanesar which 
appropriated the adjective of Dharmaksetra also. In the confusion it was described 
as Brahmavedlp the tract of the five lakes of Paraluramn, ^amantapur’icaka and even 
as Brahmasnra and Sannihati. 137 On account of the convergence of pilgrims from 
all parts of the country to the Sannifiati lake for a dip at the time ol a solar 
eclipse BH ihe main railway station of 1 he cily was also christened as Kuruk^tra. 
So much so that people from the neighbouring rural areas started calling even the 
Br&hmasara lake by the name of Kuruksetra tank/' 

Kamjqjagali 

As already noted Kurujafigala is often misunderstood as the "waste land' or 
the * wild region' IfingoL) of the Kuru realm.The Maht}hhdrata U0 however 
describes it as a r^j fra and traces the origin of the name to king Kuru/ 41 It has 
thus been used as another name for the Kurus and Kuruksetra also. 141 Then: are 
however some passages which give a fairly clear indication of the tract to which 
the name Kurujingala applied. In Valmik/s for instance, the messen¬ 

gers, directed to fetch Bharat a from Rajagrha in Kekaya, on the sudden death of 
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DaSaratha, start from Ayodhya and on their westward journey cross the Ganga, 
pass through the Pancila country and then proceeded through Kuiujdtfg&hu In 
agreement with this description of Valnnki Hema Candra l+I describes Kurujungala 
as the country lying to the north-west of Hastinapura. 

The Mah&bhtiraftz also appears to support this position. During his self- 
imposed Ydnoprasthti in the company of his queens Kunii and Mudri, king Fsiijdu 
visits the Caitraratha forest, C and ha mud ana peak and the Satairnga mountain. 145 
Cakraratha has been identified with modern Chak rat a Or Ja ansa r-Ea war forc&t 
division comprising the northern part of district Dehradun of U.P. 146 Gandhuiiia- 
dana finds mention in the Vi$nu Purtina as the hill on which Badarikasrama was 
situated- 147 This Badunkf^rama most probably refers to Adyabadan on river Somb 
{old Vedic Asmanvati) to the north of Kapulamocana tsrtha near Bilaspur on the 
Ambala-Jagadhari road in Haryana, The description in the Great Epic is rather 
loose but from ihe context the name Sasairi ga appears to refer to the Shiwalik 
range above Adyabadan. From this region Kunti proceeds towards Haslinapura 
covering the long distance through Kamjdfiga]a T I4B having the tract of Jngadhari- 
Saharanpur as its central portion. This was the north-eastern strip of the Kuril 
country which is known for its fertility and richness in the production of grains 
and fruits. It cannot be described as “waste land/ 1 

The word 'jattguta' 1 in the name KnrujatVgaLa cannot be construed to mean 
"the w ild region of the Kuril realm/' In reality it denotes a particular kind of soil 
which according to its traditional definition, makes for a picturesque and prospe¬ 
rous land of wind and sunshine, abounding in delicious fruits and food-grains. 14 * 
It is this kind of rich jdhgata country that Manu IM recommends for residence. The 
name Kurujiliigala therefore applied to the north eastern part of Kuril country 
notwithstanding its occasional use in place of Kuril and Ku rukjetru. 

We can now sum up the result of our inquiry as follows: Of the three geo¬ 
graphical names Kuru f Kuruksctra and Kurujangala the first two were almost co- 
terminus with the exception that for sometime the Kuril kingdom embraced a 
slightly larger are**, while Kumkjetra gradually shrank in extent till it came to 
denote First the 5arasvati-Dr>advatl doab and more recently only the Thanesar 
Urtlia complex, 

Id the Vedie age the names Kuru and Kurukjetra applied to a region larger 
than the present state of Haryana, extending virtually upto the Sutlej in the north¬ 
west and reaching beyond Ganga in the east, Kurujingala, on the other hand, was 
the north-eastern part of Kurukfcira having the Jagadhari-Saharan pur tract as its 
central portion. 
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THE VEDIC SARASVATI 


Saras van can be called the holiest of the holy rivers of India in as much as 
it has retained its sacred character right from the Rgvedic age to the present day. 
Many other streams were christened after it by the people moving to other parts of 
the country from the region of Kuriikpura which was the cradle of Indian civiliza¬ 
tion. Even the Gatiga was invested with more and more of her qualities with the 
passage of time. 1 Gradually it came to signify all the holy rivers as a verse of the 
M-irka-tdeya Purirja 1 suggests. According to the Mahabhiirata* the seven Saras vat is 
cover the universe and the Sarasvati made her appearance whithersoever she was 
summoned. At Putkara she appeared under the name of Suprabha. at Naimija us 
Kaficaniiksl. at Gaya as Vi&ll t in northern Kcsala as Manorama, at Kuruktclra 
as Oghavatiand at GangAdvara as Surenu and on the Himavat, Vimalodi. All 
these seven forms then came and mingled together in the Saptasarasvatn tlrtha in 
Kuruksctra, However the important rivers which bear the name Sarasvati are the 
Harkhatti or Harahvaiti also called the Arghandab or Hclmand in Kandahar 
(Arachocia)/ the Arbuda-Sarasvatt in Gujarat* and the Thanesar- Sarasvati near 
the city of Thane&ar now also known as Kumkfetra. 

Scholars who believe in the cstra Indian origin of the Aryans think that the 
name Harthaiti or Harahvaiti travelled with them to India with the lin«i»tic 
change of-Ha" to "Sn” while those believing m their a utpchiboniii origin conlend 
that the name Sarasvati was carried westward by the outgoing Indo-Aryans and 
the linguistic process involved was of the change of "Sa" to ‘ Ha." |f Wc are n t 
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pre-disposed in favour of the foreign origin of the Indian Aryans* the second alter¬ 
native would appear more logical. Whereas it may mol be possible to establish the 
philological process of the change of “Ha" to "Sa" and lo explain particularly its 
change to all ihe sibilant* l, i'V\ «$»” and “Sa*’, it is quite easy to prove the 
reverse of it. From the earliest times through the ages we come across instances of 
this change of *‘Sa". “Sa" and‘'Sa" to "Ha” specially as we proceed from the 
traditional region of Madhyadcia towards the west. To take only a couple of 
instances even now Sadhu is pronounced as Hau, £ivaji as Hibji. Sukhdeva as 
Flukhdcva, Daia as Daha and Safin kam as Haukara in dialects of Marwar.’ Going 
back about 25 hundred years wr find the place-name spell as Tausiiyaoa by Parini 
changing to Tohana* at some later stage. The earlier change of Vcdic Asura to 
A vesta n A burn* and Sanskrit Sindhu to Old Persian Hindu ,< * is well known. The 
same process operated in the evolution of the name Haryana in the Rgveda 10 and 
Saryano 11 or SaryanU 11 later to Haryana” which, like its original, earlier applied to 
the western parts of the present state. 1 * The consistent operation of this linguistic 
process of the replacement of sibilants by ‘'Ha*' 11 thus justifies the conclusion that 
the name Sarasvati also logically underwent ihe same process in its westward 
journey and became Hamhvaiti or Harkhaiti in Arachocia. 

Even in India however there are, as already noted, more than one rivers 
bearing this name. It is proposed to undertake an exercise here to identify the 
original Vedic SarasvatE. 

The very name Arbuda Sarasvati shows that it is of later origin otherwise 
the association of Arbuda with it would be redundant. We are then left with only 
the Thancsar Sarasvati which according to the imperial Gazetteer of India UGl), 1 * 1 
rises in Sirmur Slate, debouches on the plains at Adbadri. disappears in the sand a 
few miles farther on and comes up again about three miles to the south of Bha- 
wanipur. It vanishes again at Balchhapar for a short distance to emerge once more 
and flows on in south-westerly direction across Kama! until it joins the Ghaggar in 
Patiala territory after a course of about I JO miles On the way a district canal 
takes olT from it near Pehowa about 24 km. below Thanesar. Running along the 
towns or Tohana and Sirsa it turns southward to enter Rajasthan in the district nf 
Ganganagar where it vanishes in the sands of the desert. 

There is no denying the fact that the name Sarasvati at present applies to 
this river described in the I.G.l It has indeed the partial support of literary 
evidence going back at least to the Epics. In the Haryacarita of Ban a the Bhairnva- 
carya who initiated Prabhikara-vardhana in Tantric rites is mentioned as staying 
in a deserted temple on the bunk of the Saraavath 11 On the death of Prabhakara- 
vardhana his cremation takes place on the bank of the Sarasvati. 11 His queen 
Yasovati precedes him and plunges into fire at the same rivcr, l, Finally when 
Harfavardhana ascends the throue, his forces start on their victory march from the 
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bank of the same river. Buna presenting a graphic description of ibis scene 
describes how the seal of the king drops face downwards on the dry mud of the 
bank of the holy river and his name is imprinted on the soft earth signifying, as it 
were the stamping of the earth with the single seal of his sole command. 10 Evidently 
the river Sowing very close to Tha nes a r, the original capital of the Pusyabhutis p 
was at that time known by the name Sarasvatt. 

The Mahabharata 31 also describes a large number of tirthus which arc 
located on the Adbadri-ThancB&r Sarasvati including the Kapalmccann the SthAn- 
vftvara and the Frihudaka It specifically mentions the location of the hermitage of 
Vasi-rha at the Stbcmu Tmha and that of Vjfivimitrt further on along the Saras- 
vati.' 32 The celebrated SthAnu Tirtha is located on the northern side of the town. 
Only about 40 years back the flood waters of the Thanc&ar-Sflmsvati used to How 
into the holy tank at this tlrtha. Its antiquity undoubtedly goes back to the age of 
the Putynbhutis and it was from this tirtha shat the town and the lanapada^ 
acquired the name Sthanviwara which lirst changed to Ethane £vara^ and then to 
Thanesar/- Fj-thudaka or Pehowa is named after King Prthi or Ptthu son of Vena 
who figures as a Rd in the IJgveda.-* 

In the Vjlmlki Ramayana 2 while describing the return journey of prince 
Bharat a from Ginvraja in Kckaya to AyodhyA the poet refers to his crossing the 
joint stream of the E&rasvati and the Gangi before entering the Ilham ida forest in 
the north of the Kira-matiyas. As we have shown elsewhere 21 this Sarasvati was 
also the Adbadri-Thanesar-Sarasvat i while its tributary Gaiiga represented a small 
stream in Kumkgetra named after the holy Gangs. 

However there are indications that the river represented in all these refe¬ 
rences and flowing by the tilt has like Adbadri, KapAlamocana, Thanesar and 
Pehowa actually acquired the name Sarasvatt only at a later stage. 

G be Pehowa inscription of Bhoja of the Imperial Pratihara dynasty locates 
Pr(htidaka in the vicinity of the Fract-SBrasvati 29 The Vaixiana Furana’ IJ also giv.s 
to this river the name Fffici-Sarasv&tl at one place. In the Bhagavata-PurOna-* 1 
again wc specifically get the name PrAci-Sarasvati of the river in DrahmAvarta, the 
country ot Matiu which too obviously refers to the Thanesar-Sarasvaii* It cannot 
be argued that the adjective Praci meaning eastern applies to the Thanesar-Saras- 
van at any one particular point because it is called Praci-Sarasvaii not only at 
Pehowa hut also at Patan (Anhflpatak) in Gujarat"’ 2 and at the holy tlrtha of 
Fudcara at Ajmer. 1 Prot Raychaudhuri 34 therefore rightly remarks that the very 
application of the adjective Pracl to the Thancsar-SarasvatT presupposes the exis¬ 
tence of an old river Stonisvati to its west. Ass we proceed, the truth or this observa¬ 
tion will become evident) 

The Epics associate at least four more rivers with (he name, Sarasvati Wc 
may Gist refer here to the RAmayana 31 where it describes the westward journey of 
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the messengers from Ayodhya to Kekaya to fetch Bharat a from bis maternal uncle's 
capital Girivmja on the sad and sudden demise of Ring Daiaratha. Only the part 
of their journey in the region of Kurukjetra is relevant for our purpose. 

After crossing the Praei-Saras vail and passing by the town of Pu^karavath 
probably the same as Bilaspur/* known for the two very old tettis-takes Kapala- 
tnocana and Rnamocana and as the capita! of Snfcanfha Janapada/ 7 the messen¬ 
gers approach and ford the celestial river Sa rad a-da which has been identified with 
the present Sadadeni/ 0 a tributary of the Marked a river which, as already 
mentioned, joins the Fra ci-SarasvatT near Fellow a, Another tributary of the 
Markanda was the A run a, now called Run Cho and mentioned by Vatmiki as 

AgDcyi/t 

The Markanda rises at Bambini in the hills of Katasan and after Rowing 
From south-east to south-west for a distance of about 24 kms. passes into the 
Amhala district at Kata Arab / D The main stream, which acquired the name 
Markanda because of the great Rh's association with it, was probaMy better known 
by the names of its two branches Attica and Saradaruja in the pa^L ^anadar'da is 
apparently the same as Saravati, both signifying a river abounding in reeds. 111 The 
people occupying the region below the Mahan ShiwaLiks along the river and 
extending westward probably upio the Tangri inherited its name and are known as 
one of the constituents of the Salva confederacy of tribes/- 

A traditional verse describes the Saravati as the boundary between the 
Pricy a and Udlcya divisions of India/* Amarako&a 411 fully concurs with this in 
describing the country to the north of the Saravati as north-west and that to its 
south us cast* Rajasekhara 4 * says practically the same thing in different words when 
he places UttarOpatha* another name for the Udicy as* on the other side of Pflhu- 
daks~ It is the ‘Sadadeni-Aruna-Markanda’ that Rows by the side of Pehowa after 
meeting the Thancsar-Pmcf-Saras vain There is, thus, adequate evidence to support 
the Ssravatl'^aradanfjs-Sadadeni equation. 

Hemadr/* quotes the same traditional verse with the reading Sarasvali for 
Saravati which suggests that the Saravati- s 'aradanija-Sadadeni was once known as 
Samsvatt also. Same is the case with the main river Markanda, When propitiated 
by i he Eternal Sage Mlrkan^cya the Saras van, rising at Flak^a. is stated in the 
Vamana Parana 47 to have followed him wherever he led her. h is thus the Saras^ 
van it sell which is named after sage Markandcya. The Aruna, too enjoys a similar 
situation as it is described in. the Mnhnbbarata as Snrasvati's own form and brought 
into being by Snmsvati herself/ 1 All the three sister streams Saradandat Markanda 
and Arugi thus shared the name Sarasvath 

The next river forded by the messengers after crossing the Sarad^ndu is 
named in the Rumiyam* 1 ' as rkfdmim which has been identified with the Ghapiar 
flowing by the present town of Panchkula near Chandigarh* 30 The Mahabtmrata 51 
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describes Ik sum an as a river of KuroJtjeira* Literally* the name signifies a river 
that h rich in sugarcane or whose belt is particularly noteworthy for its fabulous 
cane crops. This is applicable to the present river Ghaggar which is called Hakra 
in Rajasthan. 

Jn several villages in the Parganas of Jodhpur and Malanj in Rajasthan 
stone cane-crushers were found which are said to have been used Tor making gur 
when the Hakra flowed and supported rich cane crops in the area. 52 Sultan Masaud^ 
son ot Mahmud of Ghazni, found the tract around the town of £ir&a, the ancient 
■Saimaka,* 3 remarkable for the extensive growth of eanc which his forces used to 
Fill up the muat for storming the fortress. 3 * The recotds of Timur's invasion also 
mention the sugarcane jungles of Tohana M Both the towns of Sira and Tohana 
are situated near the Ghaggar. Jk^umaU is a derivative name used for the river 
whose real identity it given away by the adjectives qualifying it- It has been called 
PitrpaiiamahL Attempts have been made by commentators to explain this adjective 
to mean ^connected with the ancestors of the Ik^akus’ or * frequented by the 
ancestors of Daiarutha’ or 'the country and towns on whose banks were possessed 
by the Ikjvakils. 3 * Such a construction would, however, be not only far fetched but 
also unreasonable in as much as the party comprised the messengers who were, at 
best, only royal servants and not members of the rujal Family with reference to 
whom the river could be called Pitrpaitamah 7 . 

As it is, the adjective simply means ‘created by God Brahma who is known 
also as Prapitamaha.-* 7 Now, the river most closely associated with Brahma is the 
Sarasvati/" She has been variously described as his daughter, 3 * his consort** and 
his first creation among rivert. 61 The alternate reading Dcvarriearita too fits per¬ 
fectly in the case of Sarusvat!. Illustrious names among gods and men are connected 
with her. Yalmifei therefore uses Iksumati only as another name for Sarasvatj and 
leaves us in no doubt about it. IndumnU, the variant reading for Jk^umati p is also 
a name for Sarasvati winch is supposed to have conveyed the Indumat 1 ^ or Agni- 
Vadavanala to the ocean. 41 The readings Devarricaritu and Indnmall are, indeed* 
so obviously applicable to Saras vail that it is difficult to resist the conclusion that 
whosoever introduced them in the text must have been fully conscious of the poet's 
intention to refer to this river here. The names Sara dan da and lk>urnaU or Indu- 
matt, again, conform to ValmfkPs preference for** derivative names* as does the 
use of Vara 11 for the Yamuna and Agneyi for the** Aru-a. 

This prescats an interesting situation where we have three Saras vans, viz** 
th e lk*u ma Ll-G ha s g a r- Sarasv a tu ! he A r una- Saradnci d j ■ Sara va tv M ark a nda-Saras- 
vatl and the Kurukjetra'Thancsar-SarEisvaii! also known as Priet or Pastern 
Straivati. While it does call for explanation, it does not defy a satisfactory 
solution. 
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The identification of the Rgvedic Saratvai] with the old bed of ihe Ghaggnr 
in Rajasthan, called Hakra or Wahinda, is not seriously questioned. 1 * The diffe¬ 
rence of view is mainly over the course of the river above Yinajana or the region 
about Kalibangam 67 Tt is somewhere above this point that the confluence of the 
Saras van and the Draadvatt** took place. A long distance before this, the Mark and a- 
Sarajvau joins the Ghaggar three miles above Akalgarh* 1 * after the Pracl-SarasvatJ 
of Thancsai has already merged with it at Uroai near Pehowa, 70 

Now, the Rgveda describes the Sarasviti as the river par excellence, rushing 
down right from the mountains up to the ocean 71 with a tempesluou* roar/ 2 
breaking and carrying down ridges of hills like lohivsicms 1 and filling the realms 
of earth and the wide tract of the firmament, 74 ft is superior to her companions, 5 
and surpasses all other rivers bv her nifijestv 76 and glory. " It is fierce. 1 swiftest of 
the swift, 1 * mightiest of her cla*^ anv best of rivers. 11 best of mothers' 2 and even 
best of goddesses 111 Neither the Miukanda-S^asvati nor the Thanesar-Prfici 
Sanisvati could ever lay claim to this description. The latter, although monopolising 
the name, is indeed but an insignificant rainy-season nullah, hardly fit to be called 
r river and now almost extinct. It might be somewhat better around the time of 
Har$avardhana but could never have been so big as to inspire the Rgvedic poets 
to the extent of eliciting the lofty epithets quoted above. The terrain simply rules 
out such a possibility. 

On the other hand, this picture nf the Rgvedic Saras vat i immediately recalls 
to mind the miles wide bed of the Hakra 14 in Rajasthan and the furious hooded 
Ghagpar inundating vast areas. If ever the Ghaggar was a perennial river—as it 
undoubtedly was before the Brahman a period where wc find Vinasana mentioned 
for the first time it must have deserved every word of the praise showered on the 
Rgvedic Saras vati. Even nnw T although shorn oftls prehistoric grandeur, it presents 
a formidable spectacle when at the peak or flood. 15 The richness it bestowed on the 
soil in its belt has earned for it the epithet of Ikmmatf from Valmlki, and won the 
adjectives like ‘possessed of wealth 1 * 6 , ‘having a golden path. 117 ‘possessed of vigour 
on account of flood ,flN and ^distributing riches to the whole world'from the 
Rgvedic seers- The G hag gar- k suntan was therefore the original and Rgvedic 
Sarasvalf which fact liai been acknowledged by the Adikavi in the use of the 
adjective Piippaitiimahi, 

The validity of this identification can be easily verified. In the later Vcdic 
Literature, the Brahma nos and the Sutras, we find Plak$a Prasravana* 0 mentioned 
as the name, of the source of the Suras vat i and Vi naiana" 1 as the place of its 
disappearance in the sands of Bikaner. Plaksa Prasravana has been identified with 
Lavasa reserved forest named after a village lying JCP 42' N by 77 r 9*£ in lower 
mountains in Fncchad sub-division of district Mohan in Himachal Pradesh* 1 and 
Vinalana with the well-known Pre Harappan/Harappan site of Kalibangan situated 
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29'\25'N by 74 D .5'E some 310 km, north-west of Delhi, in Hanumangarh district 
oF Rajasthan. 9 - 1 These two points arc respectively the source and tail end of die 
Ghaggar too. 

In Rgveda \JJL 54.4 H * 4 Sarasvati is invoked separately with seven rivers 
while in VI. 61.10, 12** she is referred to as sevemsistcredL This would suggest that 
she had seven tributaries. That these included the Indus would be clear from her 
adjective Sindhumiila* 6 where Sindhu cannot denote the ocean. The other six rivers 
were in all probability the five Punjab rwen Jhekm, Chenabj Ravi, Beat and 
Sutlej and the holy Dn&dvati* 7 which forms with the Sifitv^U the venue of sacri¬ 
fices by Bharat a Princes in the Rgveda , 1n of Dar^advata sacrificial sessions in later 
Vetlic literature^ and the southern boundary of Brahma varta, the holy heartland 
of Kuruk^etra in the Mahabhiraia 100 and the Pi*ranas, ittl Obviously the Kubha 
cannot claim the seventh position in her place. Iftl Where the Siira^Yatt is called 
the seventh 1 * 0 the other six have to be the Indus and the five Punjab rivers which 
find mention as her tributaries in the Vajasaoeyj Samhita- lLH That this was so at 
the time of the advent of the Arabs in Sind and till some time later has been 
conclusively shown by Raverty lt0 in his exhaustively documented study of the 
,l Mihran of Sind and its Tributaries," it is. therefore, quite sale to accept the 
equation of the Vedic Sarasvati with the Ghuggar as final. 

It is hardly necessary to remind ourselves that in the age of the Rgveda this 
mighty river flowed from the mountains right up to the ocean which tradition is 
preserved even in later literature. 10 ■ It was at *©me point of time between lire com¬ 
position of the nucleus of the Rgveda and the age of the Aiharva Veda and the 
BrahmaQa& that something happened which led to the reduction in the dow and 
partial diversion of the waters of the Sarasvait. We come across in literature several 
stories, anecdotes or episodes containing veiled reference to the drying up of the 
Saras van and the nature of the event that led to this phenomenon. 

The Aitareya Biuhniana 107 records an incident when the Rfi’s expelled 
Xavasa Aila$a From a Soma sacrifice being performed on the Sarasvati with the 
intention that he should die of thirst in the desert. The S&tapalba Brahman a liM 
also contains a similar reference in the episode of another sacrifice performed by 
the gods in Kunik^etra. There the gods are said to have declared that the ant who 
would gnaw the bow-string of Vripu would be granted constant enjoyment of food 
and he would find water even in the desert. A similar story occurs in the Salja 10 * 
Parva of the Mahubharutn. While travelling the three brothers Ekata, Dviia and 
Trita encounter a wolf. Trim runs along the Sarasvati, and falls into a well. 
Abandoned by hif brothers, he performs a men sal sacrifice which attracts the 
attention of Brhaspatt who brings the gods to the well The river-goddess SarasvaU 
shoots forth from the well and Trita is rescued. Evidently in the lime to which these 
stories relate the Sarasvati had ceased to be a perennial river and people had 
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started digging wells in its bed EJ& to tap the underground reserves of water which 
were replenished by the rainy season floods. 

The death or drying up of the Sarasvats, named in the FurSnas as the 
spouse of Narayana, 111 is implied in the story of her quarrel with her co wife 
Gangfi in whii-h both exchange curses leading to a pledge by the former to end her 
existence. 112 Ultimately, as decreed by Nfirayana, Sarasvati is persuaded to stay cm 
and onh a small part of her self descends into the holy land of Bharaia as Prad- 
Sarusvati, 11 j 1 his story would he easily sten to conceal a reference to the reduction 
in c he how of the holy river and the transfer of its name to another small stream 
on its cast. 

The Puranas 114 describe the conveying of Agni-Vadavan&lu to the western 
ocean at the instance of God Brahma by his daughter Surasvan who flowed under¬ 
ground and surfaced only when she felt exhausted on account of the unbeatable 
beat. 115 In one case this fire was created by R,$i Pippalada Jor destfuciioti oi gods 
who had utilised the bones t f his father Dadh ice for manufacturing weapons for 
killing the demoos- |J4 Emerging from Flak^i on the Himalaya, Sarasvatl is obst¬ 
ructed on its way by a mountain wanting to marTy tur forcibly. Linder the pretext 
of taking bath before the ceremony Saras^ati entrusts the fire lo the mo tun am 
which is immediately burnt down by it. n7 This is ssajd to have happened in the 
CakfuisE Manvant&ra* m Again in the Vaivasvata Manvuntara the same lire is born 
as Aurvanala to a woman belonging to the tribe of the Bhfgus who were attacked 
and plundered by JCsntriyas. The woman was pregnant and escaped concealing the 
foetus in her thigh (Uni) which gave the name Aurvinam to the hre that started 
consuming the earth immediately on its emergence. MS According to anoLher version 
the woman gave birth to Rp Aurva who created the fire which was named after 
him. The fire created for destruction of the Hatfmya Kfratriyas who had indulged in 
large-scale slaughter of the Bhrgus was however confined to the ocean by Saras- 
vatL 140 Sarasvatj is said to have conveyed Aurvanaht in a golden pitcher and 
taking its rise at Pippaladasrama m the Himalayas it flowed westward reaching 
Kedara where it pierced the earth's crust to go underground burning with the fire 
in her bands. 121 It broke forth again at Bhutisvara after passing the evil region and 
then flowed towards Prabhasa passing through Sri kani badeivuruk^ctra* Viraia- 
nagara. Gopuyanagirii Kiiarjurivana p Markandjsrama and Afbud&runya l “ cux 
The Skanda Pura^a predicts the birth of another Vadavanala at the end of the 
current Manvantar& Ui and thus implies a connection between Va^avhoala and the 
Deluge that is traditionally associated with the end of a ManvanUra. 

Although the Vadavanala episode is related in several versions in different 
sources 124 its essential fealures do not suffer any serious change. Some interesting 
points deserve special notice here, Firstly the river Sarasvati which conveyed the 
lire to the western ocean flowed through the country of fCuruksetra which is speck 
fically mentioned along with Snka i|hadesa which composed its northern part 123 
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and Vimamgara which by to its southwest near Jaipur 116 Secondly the Rhrgus* 
with whom Aurv&nala is associated, occupied the lower or western part of Kum- 
fc^etra in ancient times as the tradition of construction by Paraiuruma Bhargava of 
five pools with the blood of the cruel K^atrivas at Ramahrada. present Ram Rai 
near Jind, suggests 127 Thirdly the test mentions the emergence of the burning 
Aurva after a violent eruption in Knrudesa S2H which is most befitting because while 
Ike concealment of the foetus in of its birth from the thigh (t-Tui is obviously 
mythical the emergence of one of the Bhjglis. after lying low for some time m 
Kurudcsa. to avenge the Elaughtcr of bis people is most naturaL The hoary anti¬ 
quity and commonness of the venue of the two evenls is undoubtedly the only 
explanation of the intro duct ion of the Bhrgus in the Vadavanala episode. And 
Lastly the upheaval was volcanic m nature that engulfed Kurudesa and the moun¬ 
tain range to its north and drastically tampered with the source and course of the 
Saras vat I which flowed red with the rubble thrown up and earned dow n in ihe 
process. 

All this finds expression in another form in the story of the SarnsvaU carry¬ 
ing bloody water 12 ^ for a complete year 1 * 1 * as a result of the curse of Visvamiira 
who felt annoyed on her failure to deliver R$i Vasinha to him. Now significantly 
it was not the real SarasvatE that flowed red with blood but her own other self 
named Aruna in the Mahabharata 1 ' 1 and Agneyt earlier in the K^tuayana. 1312 Tins 
Arana hps been identified with the present Rim river ul which was at one time a 
major tributary of the river Markanda which crosses the G.T, Road near the town 
of Shah bad in district Kuruk^etra about 19 km, from Ambaia, 14 Markanda or 
Amnd was one of the rivers that gained from Lhe diversion of Sarasvati * waters 
and most probably it emerged in the process as an entirely new river. This is 
undoubtedly the meaning of another episode according to which Sarasvali on being 
propitiated agreed to follow the Lternol Sage Markandcya 1 ^ who had, with his 
own eyes, witnessed the Great Deluge in the age of Manu Vaivasvata. 136 t his 
reference too dearly connects the diversion of Saras vat j's waters with the Great 
Deluge. 

The sequel to the %'asisthapavaha episode is also relevant here. Sarasvatl, 
flowing red w r ilh blood! in her misery! complains to Vasi^tha about Visvamttra's 
curse. 137 The sage travels from A thud a to her source Plaksa and, much agitated 
against Visvamttra, goes into meditation repeating the Vanina mantra while fixing 
his gaze on the ground^ 1 * As a result the earth is pierced at two points: from one 
gushes forth the Sarasvaii with water purified of the blood and from the other is 
born the Si+mbhramati named alter the R Vs Sambhrama or agitation against 
Vjsvamilra. 13 ' The Sarasvau and the SimbhramaU in this episode undoubtedly 
refer to the Thanrsar or Pracl-Sarasvats and the Scrub torrent with the old bed of 
which has been identified the Rgvedic Aymanvatl-Dr^advau, 140 reSanskrUised into 
Sambhramatt in the medieval age. 141 T he tw o have their sources dote to each other 
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in the lower Shiwaliks above Adhadri, The Thanesar Sarasvau and the Sambhra- 
mnti or the present Somb torrent meeting the Western Jumna Canal at Dadupur 
Canal works were thus the other rivers that shared Sarasvati's diverted waters, a 
large portion of which probably started flowing eastward into the Yamuna also 
through rivers like the Giri. That is why the Aruna-Markandu remained only a 
rainy season torrent and with the increase in the importance of the town of StMa* 
viivara, now also called Kuruk^etra, the name Sarftsvatt was appropriated by the 
insignificant stream flowing by its side as the name Prtkd Sarasvati shows. 

The event, probably n large-scale tectonic-seismic;-volcanic upheaval, rightly 
described as the Deluge, was indeed so gigantic in proportions that it wrought 
serious changes in the topography of the Shiwaliks between the Yamuna and the 
Ravi and affected the whole of the region along the Sarasvall lying between the 
Himalayas beyond Hah an on one side and the Rajasthan desert on the other. That 
this event led to the disappearance of the Sarasvatl is speciiically implied in the 
statement that the river vanished underground on account of the Yadavanab 143 
which it was made to carry tq the ocean. 

The episode of destruction of the Krauftca mountain by god Karttike\a 
reflects the volcanic aspect of the upheaval. According to the MaMbbirata 143 the 
gods led by Brahma brought Kurttikeya to the holy Sarasvati and annointed him 
as the Commander of their army. Tnere in the fight against the Dastyas Karttifceya 
rent assundrr, with the iafcli given by Agni, the Krauftca mountain sheltered on 
which the demon Bane, son of Bali, tormented the gods. The involvement of fire in 
the destruction of the Krau ft ca mountain near the Sarasvati river clearly points to 
volcanic eruption in the hilly tract about the upper reaches of the river. 

The story of Tiipuradaha by god Siva 144 also appears to rise from the same 
background. Here the firy missile shot by the great god bums down Tripura with 
all its Asura population and dumps it into the Western Ocean. 145 It was the Saras¬ 
vati that provided the track for his chariot, 14 * The great magnitude of destruction 
is imp tied in the suggestion that Tripura actually represented pot one but a complex 
of three prosperous Asura cities. 141 

Yet another episode in the MabfifeharataJ 41 in which the Great Deluge 
appears to find an echo, is that of sage litathya who drinks off the entire water of 
the ocean on Varuna's refusal to return his bride Bhadrii whom the god had for¬ 
cibly abducEed. The country is reduced to a desert and Utaihya asks the Sarasvati 
to go invisible into it so that, forsaken by her. It becomes inauspicious. 

There is therefore sufficient evidence to justify the conclusion that according 
to traditional belief it was the Great Deluge that led to the disappearance about 
Kalibangan in the sands of Rajasthan, of the Rgvedic Sarasvaii represented by the 
present Ghaggar river, as a result of diversion of its waters and tom of its catch¬ 
ment area. 
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We are now in a position to draw upon the testimony of archaeology to 
substantiate this traditional belief in the occurrence of the Great Deluge. Let ns 
rcPcr to the excavations at the Pre-Harappan/Hurappan site of Kali ban gaa or 
Vina/ana carried out by a very competent team consisting of senior officers of the 
Archaeological Survey of India including J.P. Jcshi and led by B.K. Thapar and 
B fl. Lai,' 4 * In his remarks on the end of the Pre-Harappan or Period t Kalibangan 
settlement Prof. Lai 1 ® says that at several places in the trenches was observed 
cleavage-cunt-displacement oT the strata and walls, which evidently was the result 
of some earth movement He considers it most likely that the site was deserted 
because of an earthquake Also in his view the occupation or Period II did not 
come into being immediately after the end of Period 1 but about —DO years later. 
Thapar'” also subscribes to this view and adds that during the time the site 
remained abandoned & thin layer of sand, largely infertile and wind-blown 
accumulated over the ruins. 

No more observations upon the extent or intensity of the seismic activity 
that destroyed the Pre-Harappan phase of Kalibangan are available but whatever 
has been said is enough to justify the conclusion that it came in the form of a 
catastrophic earthquake probably accompanied by strong volcanic eruptions, that 
rendered the country uninhabitable for several centuries and must inevitably have 
involved terrible damage to life and property. Nor is there any reason to believe 
that its impact was confined to the region of Kalibangan. Prof. Lai himself admits 
elsewhere 11 ' 1 the possibility of a tectonic movement involving the divide between 
the Indus and GaAg& systems and accounting for the drying up of the Ghaggar as 
a result of the diversion of some of ils tributaries to the Yamuna as well as for the 
discovery of the water-laid deposits of Ochre Ware preceding the painted! Grey 
Ware at the archaeological sites like Hastinapura. Ahieehalra, Bahsdarabad, 
Nasirpur. Jhinjhina and Alranjikhera in the Ganga basin. However instead of 
identifying this tectonic movement with the seismic activity that hit the Prc- 
Harappan Kalibangan around B.C. 30* 0 as indicated by available evidence he 
confines it to the region of the source of these rivers where the Ghaggar and 
Yamuna basins come close to each other and places it about the first half of the 
second millennium B,C so as to synchronise with the desertion of the site of 
Harappan Kalibangan as a result of the drying up of the Ghauger and with the 
supposed later date of the Gaiigj basin O.C.W. sites, It looks rather improbable 
that a tectonic movement involving the expansive divide between the Indus and 
the Ganga systems should have been confined only to the region of their sources, 
It is also to be remembered that literary evidence supports a fierce seismic-tectonic- 
volcanic activity extensively involving the long course of the river Samsvah and 
its valley and not the Gafigit system which hasn’t thrown up any positive proof of 
widespread seismic upheaval like the one that destroyed Prc-Harappan Kalibangan. 
Neither are the courses of the Gauga and the Ynmuni reported to have suffered 
any major changes at any stage in their known history. 
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Wheeler's sensational theory of destruction of Harappa and Mohenjodaro 
by the savage Aryan hordes of India is no more taken seriously 153 U was indeed 
as far hack as in 1940 that M R. Sahiti noticed silt deposits perched many feet 
above the level of the Indus plain near the city of Hyderabad and suggested the 
destruction of these cities as a result of serious floods caused by major tectonic 
upheavals. 154 His view gathered support in only I960 when a field party of the 
Pennsylvania University Museum undertook an archaeological survey of the 
Arabian coast of West Pakistan and discovered settlements of the Harappan era 
that had dearly been seaports but were new located as far as thirty miles inland 
showing clearly that the coast line ha* risen considerably during the past 4000 
yeans, with the initial rise apparently having occurred during the Barappau 
period. 15 * Tt is interesting to note that in his extensive surveys conducted in the 
same year in southern Baluchistan and the lower Indus Raikcs 156 $ho reports a 
marked coastal uplift along the northern flank of the Arabian sea about ihe 
Harappan times which according to him* might have been more extensive so as to 
cover even ihe Indus Valley. Kaikcs 137 asserts that the uplift* accompanied by more 
or less violent earthquake shocks, would not only have caused destruction of cities 
and settlements but would hn e disrupted the system ot river and coast-wr&e com¬ 
munication on which the commercial life of the culture must have largely depended, 
And this event, as he pertinently observes** 51 may have occurred hundreds of 
thousands of years ago or merely a few thousand years* and it must be admitted 
that some of the geologists consulted on the subject tend to think in terms of 
hundreds of thousands of years which he ascribes to a certain reluctance on their 
part to consider anything more recent than 20,WO years old as geology. The view 
of Raifccs is supported by a number of scholars 1 ^ and this makes it quite safe to 
accept the possibility of the occurrence of ibis event around 3000 B C 160 

Although Ratkcs suspects Sehwan, some 9Q miles down-stream from 
MohenjodarOp to be the most probable area of tectonic disturbance Lam brick 
believes 161 that an avulsion and major change of course by the Indus look place 
considerably upstream of Mohenjodaro* On the other hand geological evidence of 
large-scale rock-faulting in the region 143 justifies the suggestion that these earth- 
movements also embraced the region further north-east to the Simla foothills 
across the Thar and the Indo-Gangetic divide 113 and upraised the entire bed of the 
SarnsYmi and the floor of the sea of its confluence. 1 ” They might indeed be even 
more widespread because Sir Leonard Woolley 1 * 5 also found at Ur in Mesopotamia 
indubitable proof of a flood which must have engulfed all the cities in the delta 
sometime before B C. 30W The significance of the synchronism and of the 
identical nature of the event can hardly be overemphasised and it is no more 
possible to dismiss the story of the Great Deluge as a myth now that its literary 
evidence finds full support in the concrete testimony of independent arch urological 
discoveries at different places. 
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The dating of the event agrees well with literary evidence as well as the 
testimony of KaJibangsn. It is ip the Alharvaveda that we meet with the first 
inklings of the occurrence of the Great Deluge m the mention of the term Navap- 
fabhramsana which signifies the place of Mann's landing (abandoning the ship! 
called Manoravasarpana in the Satapalha Brahmana 167 and Naubandhana in 
later 1651 Literature. As already observed the Great Deluge apparently took place at 
some time between the composition of the nucleus of the Rgveda and the compel 
siiion tff the Atharvaveda and the Brahma as. The generally accepted dating of (be 
Rgveda to 2500 B.C. by Wmteriiiti f lw is not far removed from 3000 B.C* and one 
cannot afford to be dogmatic on this point. If a landmark is available the difference 
of 50ft yrs t becomes meaningless in case of probable dating of she events of hoary 
antiquity and for works the composition of which undoubtedly stretched over long 
period® of time. 

At Kali ban gan the following dates have been aligned to the two excavated 
levels of settlements by I al and Thapar on the basis of C 14 readings: 



l/ncorn cied 

Corrected after 
Dales™ 

Corrccicd after Ralph 
Michael and Hm m 


Period 1 Prc-Harappan 


Lai 

2400-2250 

2950-2800 

2930/2960-2*01/2820 

Thapar 

2450-2500 

3000-2850 

2970/ 2990- 2850/2 87(1 


Period M—Harappan 


Lai 

2200-1700 

2700-1900 

2630/2670-2060 

Thapar 

2300-1750 

2850-1950 

2850/2S7O-2II0 


Keeping in view the fact that the C ]4 dating method h not yet considered 
entirely fool-proof 171 one need not be too rigid about these date-brackets. However 
even if ihey are taken at their face value one can safely place the end of the Pre- 
Harappan phase at Kalibangan around JOCK) B*C at the latest 171 as a result of the 
Great Deluge that took place in the time of Mann Vaivasvala, 174 

The combined effect of all this evidence makes it appear most probable that 
the earth movements postulated by Lai and Raikcs were caused during the sumc 
fierce seismic-tectonic-volcanic upheaval which is known in literature as the Great 
Deluge that wrought extensive changes in the topography of the Shiwalik belt 
between the Yamuna and Ravi resulting in-the diversion of the waters of the 
Rgvedic Sarasvatt or Ghaggar about 300fl B,C. and leading to ils ultimate dry ing 
up around Yinasana in the sands of Bikaner. 
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\i rnuM be noted however that the source of the Sarasvatf-Ghaggar shifted 
down to Plak^a-Prasravana or Lavasa Pachhad as a result of the Great Deluge 
before the compilation of the At h survived a where Manu s escape from the J I : lood' 
h first mentioned, 11,3 In the Rgvedic age the source lay above the permanent snow¬ 
line in the Himalayan glaciers which is evident from the description of the Sarasvatf 
as the mightiest of rivers. This original source is now Feeding the sub terranean flow 
beneath the Ghaggar. m The event is vividly described in the Skanda Purina 177 in 
a tradition which is undoubtedly of great antiquity. 
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THE RGVEDIC DRSADVATl 


Two of the river names mentioned in the Rgveda appear to refer to one and 
the same river. Due is Asmanvatl and the other Dnadvall. Literally both names 
mean "stony/ signifying a river Tull of stones* or "bringing down lots of stones. 
Asmanvali finds mention in Rgvcda X.53J: 

3Pr*F^WT ST *PxTf ^n: l 

3PTT ^nr ^ iflft'jSM!- fsfHMdHrAHlfa ^TSTI'T \\ 

Say ana 3 comments; 

... arnr?*# 5TT*r !T* ’rs®^ i . - anr uwmwt 

^ r^ga cT i fT^rr f^T ?r cn?r ?rnr ^fr^rffirsT i | 

fflru: min i ng HTsrrsnr^ t are arm 

HfTTT I wffef I * I 'J'an*' I 

% shr arair* 3nfa?*r ^t** i ^ 

1 fgprpT ^Tpr ffrfa ^Fhhi^h i 

Griffith 1 translates: Here flows Ataanvati: hold fast each other, keep your¬ 
selves up, and pass, my friends, the river. There let us leave the powers that 
brought no profit, and cross the flood to powers that arc auspicious. 

DrsadvatT appears in Rgveda III. 23,4: 

fa c?TT TO- *7 m 'Tf'T^TT gffcl?* 3*^ I 

m^r srmprt ?R^n f^€t% n 
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Griffith 5 translates: He set thee in the earth's most lovely station, in Has 
place in days of fair bright weather. On Man, on Apaff, Agni on the river? 
Dfftdv&ti, Sarasvau, shine richly. 

Griffith has erred in translating l Manu?a T os "Man/ Like Apaya, Pr^advati 
and Sarasvati Mamina too is obviously one of the spots where the Bharat a princes 
set the sacrificial firc, Jfl It has been rightly idcnivfied with the lake called Minima 
in later literature 4 and now represented by a huge reservoir of water eight,* ten kms. 
to the west of Kaitlial near the village which lias adopted its name/ 

M.L. Bhargava 6 is of ihe view that the Aimanvali cannot be identical with 
the Df$adva(i since according to him in Rgveda X. 53.8, reproduced above, one 
side of the liver iis described as inauspicious and bringing no gains while the other 
is shown as the reverse of it, which is not the case with the Ur>advan. However, 
the commentary of Suyana and the translation of Griffith reproduced above do not 
warrant this inference. 

Waters generally and of rivers particularly are considered purifying in 
Sanskrit Literature (n the Egveda (VII. 49.1 ) they arc specifically called Tunarmh.’ 
The river name Asmanvati also occurs in two mantras of the Alharvaveda (XII. 
2.26-27) which arc virtually reproductions of Kgvcda X*53*3, The verses arc taken 
as addressed to a group of persons who are wadmg through the river after perfor¬ 
ming a funeral ceremony. 7 The custom of talcing a purifying bath after performing 
a funeral ceremony is prevalent among Hindus to this day. In this context the 
water of the river A^nmnvaii is apparently regarded as purifying in this mantra 
As such there is no justification for the view that one bank of the river was inauS’ 
picioua* However, while on one hand the mantra X.53 8 is prescribed for the 
performance of a funeral rite, on the other hand its recitation is enjoined at the 
performance of a rite connected with wedding. 7 ' 1 We accordingly take it that both 
the names Asmanvati and the Dfsadvati refer to one and the same river which was 
known to bring down stones or to have a bed full of stones. 

Scholars have held different views on the identification of the Dp advall. Its 
equation with Ghaggar originally proposed by A.C. Das* was rejected long ago 
since the holiest part of Kumk^etra comprised the tract bounded by the Sarnsvati 
in the north ami the Dp advati in the south v The Ghaggar too lay in its north and 
has. as a mailer of fact, been identified with the SaramtL 10 Rapson 11 and many 
other scholars including N.L, Dey 1 - and D C Sircar 11 identified the Dr advati with 
the Chautang Nala. This view has to be discarded for the simple reason that the 
Chanting had no defined course and it ran through the middle of the holy region 
of Brahmavartfi. 14 Another stream called Rakshi was Favoured by Cunningham 1 ^ 
bul k is too insignificant io represent the Vcdic Dr ad van. Like the Cbautang it is 
a rainy season torrent having a course which is known only for a small stretch. 
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Uday Vir Shastri 1 * believes that the Drjadvati was identical with the 
Gariga because some passages in the Mahlbhfifata place the city of flasiinaputa 
quite close to it and the Puranas speak of a confluence of the two rivers. It is, 
however, quite probable that there was another and older city named Hast map ura 
near the Drsadvati and the name iravelled to its present site on the Gafiga much 
la'cr. 17 As to the mention of a confluence of the Pr advaii and the Gariga no 
significance can be attached to it since the name Ganga was later given to many 
small streams. For example in VilmikTs Ramiiyana*® we find Bharat a crossing the 
combined stream of the Sarasvati and the Gafiga before reaching the Yamuna on 
hts way from Rajagrha in Kckaya country to Ayodhya. One Gauga Mamlaklni is 
mentioned in the Yarn ana Purana |,J as a river of Kuruksctra, A small stream 
bearing the name Gariga was thus already in existence in the region of Ruruksetra 
before the composition of Valmikt's Ramayaua. In any case there is absolutely no 
indication in literature that Ganga was ever Bowing westward through the land of 
Kuniksetra. This consideration also rules out the suggest it n of an equation of the 
Dr$advatt and the Yamuna 1 ' 3 which too flows eastward like the Gariga and joins it 
at Prayaga. 

This leaves us with the identification of the Drjadvaii with the old river bed 
in which now the Hansi-Hisar branch of the Western Jumna Canal flows. The 
suggestion was first made by ML. Bhamgava 11 in a somewhat incomplete and one¬ 
sided note, 11 deserves a more detailed and systematic examination which we 
propose to undertake here. 

The account of the long Sarasvata and Darsadvata sacrificial sessions in ihe 
Brabniarias and Sniuta-s- tras 22 gives us a very helpful description of the course of 
the Vedic Dr^advati. To put it briefly 1 * anyone undertaking a Sarasvata sacrificial 
session got initiated at Vma^ana or the region where the SarasvaU disappeared in 
the sands of Bikaner. This region has been placed about Kalibaugam 14 He then 
moved upstream along the eastern bank of the Sarasvah reaching the point of its 
confluence with the Dr ad van which he crossed to regain the eastern bank of tlsc 
Sarasvati and proceed further. For ihe Dar^advata sacrificial session he was 
requited to consecrate his fires near the confluence at Pariah before resuming his 
advance upstream along the eastern bank of the Drsadvati- The session was ulti¬ 
mately to be terminated after a lustral bath in the Yamuna at Triplakva or Trtpla- 
ksdvaharana. According to the Jaimmfyu Britfunana 1 * Parr ah was the name of a 
lake In the lower half of Kuruksetra while the Latyayauu Stauta Sutra 16 takes 
H to represent 'risen ground 1 The Tailtufya Aran yak* 17 and 

the Katyayana Srauta Sutra 2 * appear to support the second view which is obviously 
more acceptable. 

We have shown elsewhere 19 that the courses of the Sarasvati and the 
DftadvaF mined near village Malkebhowri a few kms. above Kalibangam On the 
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other hand the requirement of a lustra! bath at I riplaLjavaharara on the Yamuna 
for terminating the Dirjadvata sacrificial session performed upstream along the 
Dnadvati suggests that in its upper reaches the course of this river lay quite close 
to the Yamuna. We have thus a fairly clear idea of the upper and lower ends of 
the Drsadvali as well ns the point of its confluence with the Sarasvati as known in 
the age of the Brahmanas and Smula Suit as. Between these points, the course of 
the river can be verified with t he help of a number of known Vedic and pre-hisloric 
sites. 

As wc shall see these considerations arc fully satisfied by the couise followed 
by the Hansi-Hisar branch of the present Western Jumna Canal- 

According to the Gazetteers the Western Jumna Canal is by far the oldest 
of the great canals in the Province, and originated tn 1356, when Fcroi Shah 
Tughlak utilized the torrent bed now known as the Chaul&ng to conduct water to 
the royal gardens at Hansi and Hisar. This was little more than a Monsoon supply 
channel, and after about a hundred years water ceased to flow farther than the 
lands of Kaithal. In 1568 the Emperor Akbar re-excavated the work of Feroz Shah 
and brought a supply from the Yamuna and the Somb into the Cliautang and so 
on to Hansi and Hissar. This was undoubtedly a perennial canal, as is testified by 
the ancient bridges at Kama! and Safidon and the complete set of water-courses 
with which the Canal was provided besides the original Sanad or working plan of 
the Canal which is still in existence and promises a supply of water all the year 
round...The head of the Canal is at 1 ajcwala in Ambala District 30” 17' N and 
7V 37' E about 1} miles from the point where the river lYamuna) emerges from 
the lower hills. The river is here crossed by a weir 1700 feet m length, Banked at 
each end by a scouring sluice and head regulator for the Eastern Jumna Canal on 
the left bank and for the Western Jumna Canal on the right, the full capacities 
authorized being respectively 1300 and 63SO cubic feet per second. The Western 
Jumna Canal has thus a maximum discharge, more than three times that of ihe 
average Bow of the Thames at Tetldinglen, For the first 14 miles of its course the 
Canal runs almost entirely in the old West branch of the Yamuna river. It then 
effects junction with Somb river, a masonry dam across which holds Up the 
combined streams and forces them into the Canal head at Dadupur. 39 From 
Dadupur the Canal Bows south in an artificial channel to Buria below which it 
again takes to an old river bed. The Yamuna Bowed below Buri a aa late as 1760 
A.D, when Ahmadshah forced the passage of the stream at this point in the teeth 
of a Marat ha army.* 1 

H enters Karnal district about 25 miles north-east of Kama] and flows to a 
point 4 miles below Knmal where the Grand Trunk Road crosses it by an old 
Mughal (Badshahii bridge. From this point it holds a south-west course for some 
18 miles till the Hansi branch strikes ofT westwards from village Munak 31 and 
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entering the Jind Tehsil at village Aula and following the bed of old Chautnag it 
flows on via Safidon and Jind" to Hatisi and l-Li&ar to be finally swallowed up in 
lhe sands of the Bikaner desert. H 

The main points that emerge from this account of the Gazetteers are as 
follows: 

(i) Barring a small strip between Dadupur and Bur is in district Amhala 
the Western Jumna Canal flows in old beds right from its source at 
Tajewala to its end in Ht&ar 

(ii) Feme Shah Tughbk utilized the torrent bed now known as the Chau- 
tang for his canal. 

fiii) The Yamuna flowed below Buna as late m 1760 A.D* and for the first 
14 miles of its course the Canal runs almost entirely in the old West 
branch of the Yamuna river. 

Before examining these points it would be worthwhile to refer to the accounts 
left by early Muslim historians at least five of which can be cited here. 

According to Tarikhd-Ferozshahi 35 of Shams-i-Siraj Afif a con temporary of 
Feroz Shah Tughlak. the king built a town and fort in the neighbourhood of the 
village of great Laras and named it Hbar-Firra^h and to meet the scarcity of water 
conducted into it two streams one from the river Yamuml called Rajiwah and the 
other from Sutlej called AlaghkhnnL* 6 Both these streams were conducted through 
the vicinity of Kama), and, after a Length of about BO Los. discharged their waters 
by one channel into the town. 

In his Tankh-i-MubarishahL 17 Yshya Bin Ahmad t first half of the fifteenth 
century) records that ,h in ihe following year £737 A,D P 1356) he I Sultan Ferozshah) 
brought the stream of Ferozabad From the mountains of Mnndali (Sic > and Sinner 
and having thrown into it 7 distinct streams he conducted it to Hand. From (hence 
he led it to Aramana, and there he built a strong fort, which he called Htsar 
Firozah. Below the palace he dug an extensive tank, and filled it with the waters of 
the canal. He brought another canal from the river Yamuna, and threw it into the 
tank of that city* from whence be carried it on farther.* 1 Yabya Bin Ahmad, it 
may be noted, belonged to Sarhind and had access to all the information supplied 
by earlier historians. He was therefore better placed to have first band knowledge 
of the canals of Firoz Shah and their geographical position 33 and is rightly consi¬ 
dered to he more adequate and precise. 

Following Yahya Bin Ahmad closely Firishta (a contemporary of Akbar) in 
his Tarikh 4 ” says that |L tn the year 757 he (Feroz) constructed another canal 
between the hills of Mtindir and Surtnorc from the Yamuna into which he led 
seven other streams, which all uniting, ran in one channel through Hamsy (Hansi) 
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and from thence to Raisecn i AbsmJ where he built a strong fort which he called 
Hissiir Feroz... At the same time he introduced another canal from the Yamuna, 
which filled a large lake he caused to be constructed at Hissar Feroz.'' 

Abdul Kadir Badaoni, yet another contemporary of Akbar, notes in his 
Muntakhabu-t-Tawarikh 41 that in 7t>? (1356 A.D-) Feroz Shah Tughlaq opened a 
canal from the territory of Mandu and Sirmur and connected seven other mhrs 
or streams with it and conducted the waters to Hausi and thence to Rasin; and 
there the Feroz Hisar or fortress was founded, Beneath the Kasr or palace or castle, 
a hatiz or reservoir was constructed, and filled with water from the canal in 
question- 

Finally referring to this event Inayat Khan (a protege of Shah jehan in his 
Shah-Ja hat-Nama 4 * says that “the canal that Sultan Feroz Shah Khilji 'Sic), 
during the time he reigned at Delhi, had made to branch off from the river Y am unit, 
in the vicinity of Pargana Khizrabad, whence he brought in n channel in impetial 
kos long to the coniines of Pargana Safidun. which was his hunting scat, and had 
only a scanty supply of water, had, after the Sultans death, become in the course 
of time, ruinous.” 

These accounts of five Muslim Historians, one of whom was a contemporary 
of Feroz Shah Tughlaq. do not support the conclusions presented by the Gazet¬ 
teers. On the other hand they almost unanimously testify to the construction of a 
canal by Feroz Shah from the Yamuna to Hansi and Hisar. There is mention of 
another canal too but the most interesting fact to which at least three of them refer 
is the diversion of the waters of seven other streams into the canal constructed 
from the Yamuna. There is no mention in these historical accounts of the utiliza¬ 
tion of any old bed by Feroz Shah i ughlaq between Tajewala and Dadupur not to 
speak of any specific mention of the Chautang in this connection. Nor do they 
make ary reference to any canal emerging from the river Chauling/ 3 And. as a 
matter of fact, ihey do not contain even an indirect hint about the existence of any 
old West branch of river Yamuna. On the contrary the Chautang is supposed to 
have joined the Feroz Shah Canal much later to the west of Safidon. 4 * 

Now if we have to make a choice between the accounts available in the 
Gazetteers and works of early Muslim Historians, we shall have to opt in favour 
of Muslim Historians without any hesitation. It has been repeatedly realised that 
in the matter of presentation of historical facts the Gazetteers are often not quite 
reliable- More than 90 years ago Major H.G. Ravcrty 4 * was compelled to remark 
that it was a pity the Punjab Government had not someone to correct the historical 
part of its Gazetteers. In the present case we find the statement that the Yamuna 
flowed below Buria as late as 1760 A.D. entirely unwarranted. The Gazetteer 
erroneously states that Ahmad Shah forced the passage of the stream at this point 
in the teeth of a Maralha army. The fact is that Ahmad Shah had forded the 
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Yamunri at the crossing named Burin Ghat and not at the point of Buria town 
proper. This point of crossing on the Yamuna was called Buria Ghat because it lay 
on the road from the town of Buria near Jagadhari to Saharanpur on the other 
side of the river. The existence of such a route is evident from the fact that there 
is a Mob alia named Buria Darwaza in the western part of Saharanpur. 44 To this 
may be added the fact that there is no mention in literature of the river Yamuna 
or its branch flowing westward through the territory of the present state of Haryana 
at any time. 

Muslim Historians are also right in saying that Feroz Shah conducted seven 
other streams into his Jumna Canal. As described above the Western Jumna Canal 
is joined by the combined stream of the torrents Somb and Pathrala at Dadupur 
where through a level-crossing their combined waters pass over to the Yamuna 
unless the low level of the flow in the Canal requires their diversion into it Rising 
in the Shiwaliks to the north of Jagadhri, the Somb enters the plains at Ad Badri 
and is joined by more than half a dozen small tributaries before meeting the 
Pathrala a short distance above Dadupur, According to a forwarding note dated 
3rd April 1917 of Mr, G.C, Laurie.* 7 Superintending Engineer, Western Jumna 
Canal, the combined stream carried a sizeable supply of water which could amount 
to 1 , 1 5.000 cusccs against about J,!5ri.OOO cusecs of the Yamuna during floods. It 
rose with great rapidity and without warning on account of which the control of 
the supply was frequently quite out of hand. Mr. Laurie describes the efforts 
repeatedly made at torrent-training of the Upper Somb. He mentions about a dozen 
survey plans prepared and executed between, the years 1854 to l'MO to train and 
keep the LIpper Somb into a straight line with a better angle of approach to a dam 
on the Pathrala. This suggests that the Somb was originally not flowing exactly in 
the same course which it occupies now. There is an indication in the report ot 
Mr, Laurie that the Western Jumna Canal at one time joined the Pathrala channel 
before its confluence with the Sonnta¬ 
in another report written in 1832 Col, J. Colvin** remarks that probability 
and tradition point out the head of the original canal to have been where it is now, 
immediately at the point where the Yamuna issues from the lower range of hills. 
But he too falls into the mistake committed by the Gazetteers in conjecturing that 
it was then conducted along one of the many old water courses of the Yamuna till 
it felt into what was then the mouth of the Somb river. Colvin adds that the water 
was conveyed into anolhcr old channel of the Yamunu under Buria. being a wide 
hollow, skirting the high ground to its north and west which is continuous, though 
with numerous and deep indentations from the hills along the right bank of the 
Somb river and then following this water course as far as Kamal. Colvin cites 
Major W.F. Baker to say that the Somb was a mountain torrent nearly dry, except 
in the rains when it received the drainage of the mountains south-east of Nahan 
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and of the plains cast of id course nearly to the Yamuna, Abetted by a strong fall, 
its Roods were then most violent and sudden in their effects, 

IF the South attracted many tributaries from the east and an old river bed, 
as suggested by Colvin existed from the hills along its right bank it must belong to 
the Somb itself or its sister stream Puthrala. It is physiographicaliy impossible to 
relate this old bed to the Yamuna which has its source far away from Ad Badri 
to the East in the higher Himalayas- The courses of ihc Somb and the Yamuna 
ran almost at 90* to each other, 

Mr Laurie 49 also reports that at one stage the abandonment of the head- 
works of the Western Jumna Canal at Tajewala had been under serious considera¬ 
tion and the suggested alternatives included construction of a new head-works at 
Jatlana or Gumthala. lower down the river, or construction of a new high level 
canal from a point some miles below Tnjcwala^ Such a suggestion would have been 
entirely out of question if a branch of the Yamuna had actually ever flowed from 
Tajewala westward through Haryana and provided a naturally convenient bed for 
the Canal, 

Evidently the course of the Somb has been diverted, towards the Yamuna as 
a result of the numerous attempts made over Jong periods to lame it. There can be 
no dispute with the statement in the Gazetteers that the Western Jumna Canal 
occupies an old river course from Buna right up to its end, Most of the maps, old 
as well as those prepared by the Survey of India, mark an old dried up river-bed 
from the tale-end of the Western Jumna Canal i ill it joins the Ghaggar before 
vanishing in the deserts of Bikaner. 

This position is fully supported by litcrajy evidence. We have already shown 
id the beginning that the Rgvedic Dfsadvaii was a sister river of the Saras vat i wiih 
which it is named in the Rgveda and which it joined before Vinasana according to 
Brahman as and later literature. Although undoubtedly a perennial river in Vedic 
times it appears to have suffered the same fate which befell Sarasvatt, the most 
important Rgvcdic river, in the great catastrophe described in the Sara path a 
Brahma as the Deluge of the time of Manu Vaivasvata. In another article 51 we 
have examined literary and archaeological evidence to establish the plausibility of 
the occurrence of this Deluge about three thousand years B-C. Wc have also shown 
there that this seismic-tectonic-volcanic upheaval, supported by archaeological and 
literary evidence* brought extensive changes in the topography of the Shiwalik belt 
between the Yamuna and Ravi resulting in the diversion of the waters of the 
Sarasvat and the D rad van and destruction of many prc-Harappart settlements 
including the one at Kali ban gam The event involved large scale earth-movements 
covering a very wide region including the Indus Valley and the country further 
north-cast to the Shi in I a foot hills across the Thar and the Indo^Gangciic divide. 
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U would be worthwhile to draw attention to two episodes which are relevant 
for our purpose here* One concerns the destruction of the mountain named 
Krauftca whale the other relates to the birth of the rivers Saras van and Sambhra- 
matr. The Mattibhtralt* 2 states that god Skanda was appointed as commander of 
the army of the gods on the bank of the river Saras van to destroy the Demons. 
One of the Demon chiefs Bana + son of Bah, took shelter on ftrauhea Mountain 
and troubled gods. Skanda Karttikeya then smote the Kraunca with a missile given 
to him by Agni From the fact that the event took place on the mounrains ne*r the 
Sarasvati, it would appear that it occurred in the Shiwahks about Mahan or near¬ 
by which is the region of the source of the Sarosvatl and the Dr^advari. The 
involvement of Agni would suggest a volcanic upheaval. According to the other 
story related in the Skanda Furana + 5? the waters of the Sarasvati were once 
converted into blood as a result of a curse of sage Visvamitra and it attracted 
Rakjasas and PjiSoas. Sage Vasi^iha then meditated at its source near the Flaksa 
iree concentrating on the ground with a mantra addressed to god Vanina. As a 
result, water gushed forth from two holes in Lhe ground one of which gave birth 
to the Sarasvati and the other to the Sambhramati so named as it was born as a 
result of the agitation in the mind of the sage. We suspect that the name Simbhra- 
Fiuti is an instance of reSanskritisation of the name South in the medieval period. 
The implication is that the present hill torrent of Somb is the much reduced 
Asmanvatl of the Rgveda. The old river suffered a diversion of a large portion of 
its waters towards the Yamun j on account of serious changes in the topography of 
the Shiwaliks during the great Deluge. 

This finds support even from prevailing physiographical position in the 
area. On the other side of the Shiwalik ridge where the Somb now takes its rise we 
find two streams called Ash mi and Assan joining together and soon meeting the 
Giri to flow eastward into the Yamuna 54 The terrain suggests that but for the 
dividing ridge created in the Deluge their combined waters would have come down 
through the Somb and followed the old bed utilized for the Western Jumna Canal 
This is only a reconstruct ion of what in all probability was the situation before the 
occurrence of lhe great Deluge, 

Just like the name Somb the names Ashmi and Assan also immediately 
re mind us of the Aimanvan Linguistically the evolution of A$manvati into Ash mi- 
Assan and Somb is as smooth and natural as the reSanskrhisation of Somb into 
Slmbhr&m&tl. Asmanvatl occurs only once in the Rgveda and twice in the Athar- 
vaveda as already noted and thereafter it is replaced by its synonym D.^advati all 
along in Vedic as well as post Vcdie literature. Apparently it lived on in oral 
tradition and evolved into forms like Ash mi, Assan and Somb during the ages. 
When Somb found its way into literature in the medieval age its Apabhrajla 
form was reSanskriiiscd into Sambhramaii $ince its nexus with Asmanvati had been 
lost. 51 The characteristic of bringing down stones was so strikingly pronounced in 
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its case that even the prevailing vernacular name of its lister stream Pathrala means 
'Stony* like A^manvali and Dnadvati, The present South and Pathrala are twin 
streams like the Ash mi and Assan. 

One more facior s-li 11 remains to be satisfied. IF, as we have tried to show, 
the bed now occupied by the Western Jumna Canal below the Dadupnr head-works 
belongs to the Rgvedic Drsadvatt we should expect to find a number of Vedic ami 
prehistoric sites along this course. In this respect also we receive full support from 
literary and archaeological sources. Known for its turbulence and fury from the 
earliest tinted the Sarasvatl-Ghaggar appears to have obliterated all traces of most 
of the prc-historic settlements that Fell within the reach of its unrestrained flood 
waters. Comparatively, the Dr&advau has spared a much more impressive group of 
ancient sites like Srugbna. AsatidlvaL, Rakhigarhi, MiialhaU Siswal, Karotl, Sher- 
pura p Sothi and Noh&r. 

Of these Srughna. represented by a small village now called Sugh + lies 3fT 
9'N and 77" 23' E on the right bank of the river about 5 krns. to the east of 
JagadhrL Yugandbant of Sanskrit Literature. It is first mentioned as lhe name of 
a province in the Taittirlya Aranyaka 56 where it has been apparently misspelt as 
Turghna, and described as the northern half of the land of Kuiuk^etro, The road 
From Mathura to this town has been called Sraugbna ST St is also noted by Varaha- 
nuhira” and by Buddhist works like M^hamayuri w and Divyavad&fm 60 and 
described in some detail by Hlettn Tsang 61 Archaeological excavations at the site 
on a modest leak* 1 have yielded Painted Grey Ware shirds da tea hie to circa 6iH> 
500 B-C. although the site is undoubtedly much older* Asaadlvat identified with 
the present town of Asandh* lies about 32 km*. south-west of Karnal at a distance 
from the right bank of the r ver. It Finds mention in the Aitareya 64 and Satapatha* 5 
Brahman as as the capital of Janamcjaya Parikjita and the venue of his A^vamcdha 
sacrifice. It is also noticed in Sutra literalure^ apart from grammatical works of 
Pan ini and others. Arch a to logically the Bile has not been properly probed but 
Painted Grey Ware is available and there is a Buddhist Stupa of the Kusuna 
period. Rakhigarhi, also known as Rakhi Shahpur, lying 29 fitf N by 76 10" E in 
Hansi tehsil of district Hisar, again on the r ght side of the river, is supposed to 
be the most extensive know n Harappan site in India and deemed worthy of being 
considered as a possible eastern-most capital of the Hanrapans.* 7 

- , . 1 rcm ^ning sites fall on the left bank of the river. At MitathaL lying 2S r . 

N by 76 HZ E, about 10 kms to the north-west of the district town of 
Bhtwain, excavations revealed the existence of a culture related to pre-Harappan 
phase of Kalibangan arid dements of Ha rap pan and late Harappan phases *'* The 
cultural assemblage at Siswal, situated 29*, U- N by 75 30' F, about 26 knts to 
the west of the district headquarters of Hisar t has thrown up evidence of co- 
existence of the pre-Ha rappans and Harappans 1J Kirotj is a Vcdie town of 
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undoubted antiquity and appears in the age of the Brahmunus as a seat of the fire 
cuIt par excellence.™ The ^atapatha Brahiruina™ describes it as the place where 
sage Tura K&va^ya made a fire altar for the gods. Situated 29° IO N by 74 50 F E 
it has been explored to reveal pre-Hurappan and Harappan remains, - Shcfpirca, 
lies 7 kms. north-east of Bhadra and is CKciusively a pre Harappiin settlement/ 1 
The well known site of Sethi, 8 kms. east of Nohar, is predominantly pre-1 Jarappan 
although H amp pan material was abo noticed towards the top of the mound. 7 * 
Likewise Nohar itself hM yielded pre-Harappan antiquities as well as a Harappan 
culture complex. 75 

We restrict ourselves to Vedic and pre-historic sites in view of the fact that 
although Formally described as a Mahanadi' 6 the Drsadvati had already been 
reduced to a rainy season torrent by the time of Lhe Mahabharata and the 
Puruiias* 77 The existence of these important sites along the bed in which the Hami- 
Hbar branch of the Western Jumna Canal now flows provides the final proof of 
the fact that it was in reality the course followed by the Rgvedic Dr&auvati. 7 * And 
of course it fully satisfies the description of the river as available in the details of 
the Darjadvata sacrificial sessions given in the Brahmaa. a and Sutra literature. 
This identification thus stands the test of historical, geographical and linguistic 
considerations. 

The conclusion is that between the Tajewala and Dadupur head-works the 
Western Jumna Canal flows in the channel initially got constructed by 1-iroz Shah 
Tughtaq during the later half of the 14th century from the Yamuna and thereafter 
it follows the bed which originally belonged to the Yedic AsmanvatJ-^Dr^advats or 
the present Somb, In its upper reaches this bed is quite dose to the Yamuna while 
at the lower end it merges in the Sarasvati-Ghaggar after running along a string ut 
well known Vedic and prehistoric siies. It was joined by the Chautang, which 
might he the Vedic Apayi much later in its course, to the west of Safidon, 
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THE KURUS AND KURUK$ETRA 
IN THE UPANI§ADS 


Indian tradition regards the land of Kurukjetra as the Seat of Creation and 
the Cradle of Endian Civilization. According to the Vamana Purfina 1 the Sannihati 
lake in ThaoeMff is the spot where the Golden Cosmic Egg took form resulting 
ultimately in the creation of the world sjThe holy tirtha of Prthudaka. now known 
as Pehowa, is mentioned in the MahabhWla 2 and the Vamana Purana* as the 
venue of creation of the worlds and the four Vardas. At another place the Bhaga- 
vata Purina 4 describes Prajapati Kardnma as undertaking austerities on the 
Saras vat i when Brnhma asked him to take Up the creation of the worlds. 

The fabric of Indian mythology is woven around gods most of whom are 
associated with Kuruksetra in one way or the other. Manu- gives the name of 
Brahmavarla to the heartland of Kurukseua comprising the doab of the holy 
rivers Saras vat! and the Dr-advatt and the oldest Vedic works place the earliest 
religious and political activities in this region. It is generally agreed that the bulk 
of Vedic literature was composed here.* This is the land of the Bharat as who are 
regarded as the greatest among the peoples of ancient India.' 

Naturally there are many references in early Sanskrit Literature relating to 
the history and culture of Kurukjetra and its people. Even a precise geographical 
definition of Kurilkfetra is provided to us first in a late Vedic work, the Taittiriya 
A ran yak a* where it is described as a sacrificial attar of gods. Of this Vcdl of 
Kuruksetra Khindava and Turghna respectively formed the southern and northern 
halves. Parinat was the lower half and the Marus the Ulkara or the rubbish heap. 
Here Khipdava signifies not any particular place but the whole region of Khandava 
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(well-known as the Khan<Java forest) which was much bigger than the present 
district of Delhi and Turglma. undoubtedly a scribal error for Srugbna,‘ ) denotes 
the region around Jagadhari (Skt. Yugand tiara) with its headquarters at the present 
village of Sugh situated on the Western Yamuna Canal at ti distance o! about 
5 kms. to the cast of Jagadhari town in the district or "Yamuna Nagar. The ancient 
district of Srughna extended into the neighbouring hilly areas of the Shiwai 
range. The name Parinal applied to the region around the lower part of the 
Sarasvati and Drsadvati doab touching their confluence 10 while the sandy areas of 

Rajasthan beyond this point comprised the rubbish heap of this sacrificial altai. 

It would thus appear that ancient Kuruk$ctra would be coicrminus with the present 
state of Haryana if the districts of Delhi and Meerut, areas between the Ghaggar 
and Sutlej and some areas of HanumaTigarh and Nohar near Karoti. which is men 
lioncd in the Satapulha Brahmaim,” were added to it. 

This region of Kuruk-etra can be roughly described as KurubhQmi also even 
though much later UtplUa. the commentator of Brbatsamhila restricts the name to 
the region around ThanesarJ 1 Kuru proper is also taken to include the region 
between the Gangi and Yamuna with HasUnipura near Meerut as its capital. - 
The tract between the Sarasvati and Yamuna was specifically known as Kuril 
Jan gala 14 while that to the north of Srughna was called the Lit l am-Kurus. 11 

The age of the Upanisads synchronises with the end of the Vedic period, 14 
The older ones, often along with their respective Arauyakas actually torm the 
constituents of the Brahmanas. Therefore, they are rightly known as Vedanta, i.«. 
“the end of the Veda." 17 In fact, in the Satapatha Brahmana 11 . the Upanuad is 
described as "the essence of the Veda", Two of the Upanijads namely the Siva- 
Samkalpa and the Tsa form parts respectively of the thirty fourth and the torlieth 
books of the Vajasaneyi Sariihita. The Aitareya along with its Aranyaka belongs 
to the Aitareya Brahmana, and the Kaujitaki along with its Arapyaka to the 
Kau^ltakl Brahmana. These two Brahmaiias belong to the Rgvcda. the 1 aittinya 
Upanbad along with its Aranyaka is a part of the Taiuinya Brahmana which 
belongs to the Tailtinya Samhita of the Yajurveda. So does the Mabanarayajia- 
Upanisad, The Brhadiiranyaka forms a pari, along with its Aranyaka, of the huia- 
paiha Brahmana of the Vajasaneyi Samhita. The Chandogya, having its fust 
section as an Aranyaka is supposed to belong to the Tandy*-Maha brahman a of (he 
Samaveda while the Kena originally belongs to the Brahmana contents of the 
Jaimirtya or the Talavakara, school of the Samaveda. Thus the Aitareya, Brha- 
daranyaka. Chandngya. Taittiriya, KaiuTtakl. Kena, Sivasamkalpa and Isa 
represent the earliest works of their class. Of the remaining texts some like the 
Jabila could be placed before the beginning of the Christian era and the rest 
assigned to later dales* In all about two hundred Upanisadic texts are now 
available. A collection brought out by the N irony a Sugar Press, Bombay in lf)i j 
contained one hundred and twelve Upanisads and one published by M/s Motilal 
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Baiuiriidass from Delhi in 1970 (followed with u second cdHUm in 1980) contains 
ore hundred and eighty eight 

The composition of the earlier Upani^atis is generally placed between 700 
B-C. to 600 BrC r although some of their contents would appear to indicate a much 
earlier date,-* Wc shall iry to present here all those extracts from these tc*ts which 
refer to the land or people of the Kurus or Kuruk^eEra. Fach extract will be 
followed by a brief elucidation nfthe reference involved* 1 

3. Brkadftrariyaka Upamsad 
iii. I I: 

q^fsr ttt g tr|Ptn 

3rf*R*rTT 7. fM^raraT t: 

ir^j^in^-i-qirtfltr ?r % mf srnaiR wrtv ssr ssr qrsr 

«4^iA<r«4l 1 

Among the Brfibmanas, assembled at a sacrifice performed by Janaka, king 

of Videha. offering rich saoifitial rewards and accompanied by a philosophical 
discussion promising a thousand cows with ten Pa das f quarter coins of Gold) tied 

to their horns ihe presence of the Brahmnr as from the region of Kurus and Pan- 
calas is specially noted, undoubtedly because they were held in great esteem Tor 
their learning, philosophical wisdom and debating skill, 
iii. 3.1: 

** fnr^ TTST ^-lfa srem srjrr ^r: 

'phnrrq % ttctr 

qtrr^rq H>^?r^rrs^T^ q utr ^fiqrrqm- 

it W7 qTfV%nrr arnfirfr w* qffrfawT 
?r rt <Rsrf*r qr5F**w ww qTftfipm jnrqfirfq 1 

LiUle is known about the Rsis Bhujyu Uhvuyani (descendant of Luhyiiynnai 
and Pat a flea t a Kapya (a descendant of Kapi). 21 Yajftavalkya is well-known as an 
author it) on the questions of Ritual and Philosophy. He was a pupil of UddaJaka 
Arui'i and belonged to the Kurus. 15 The text indicates the historical importance of 
ihe descefidanis of Fanksit. 

The daughter of Patancala was possessed by a Gaudharva named Sudhanvd 
ol the family of Angiras. Bhujyu asked him about the boundaries of the world and 
while doing so wanted to know where the descendants of Pank>il were. Bhujyu 
repeats the same question to Yajnavulkya. J ' 

iii. 3.2: 


*r gftrdwrv * % TsurmriMtnfsfqT n^rfrfa m , 
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The reply of Yajnavalkya shows that the descendants of Parish were 
known Tor performing Asvaincdha sacrifices. It is suggestive of the glory of liiesc 
kings that Indra in the shape of falcon is stated to have surrendered them person¬ 
ally to the wind who ihen carried them to the region where the performers of the 
Aiv anted ha sacrifice abide. 

According to the Bhagavata Purana^ Pariksit performed three Asvumcdlia 
suer dices on the bank of the Ganga with Sarndvala Krpucarya as his priest. He 
offered rich sacrificial rewards and the gods graced the occasion with their physical 
presence- We also know Irom the Ailarcy a 3 ' and the Satapatha-' 1 Brahman us that 
Junamcjaya Parik^ita performed Aivatncdha sacrifices, at Asandivat, the present 
town of Asandh In district Kama I ol Haryana and the pre-Harrapan site ol 
Karoti 2 * near No bar in Rajasthan just across the western boundary of the stale with 
Tura Kiivaseya and Indrota Devupi tiaunaka as the respective priests. Kutoti is 
situated on the bed of the 1; gvcdie river Drsadvati which goes on to meet the 
Vcdic Saras vat i before the combined stream is lost in the sands about Kalibangan. 
the spot well-known in literature by the name of Vioasana.** in the Vcdic age the 
Marus formed the wcsicrn limit of Kuruksctra Jl1 which is described as the sacrificial 
altar of gods. Later its place is taken by Vinafana beyond which lay the territories 
of the Siidrabhirai 1 and Nisadus, 33 As a matter offact the three sons of Janame- 
jaya, Bhimasenu, Ugrasena and £rutascna arc also named among the performers 
of the Assume dh a. 

Evidently the successors of Pariksit wen: able to maintain their family 
tradition of performing the A^vamed ha sacrifice as paramount rulers m the region. 
Bhujyu’s question is therefore intended to scat Yajftavalkya’s knowledge o| history, 
ft also points to the distant past to which, in the eyes of the author of the L-panijad 
the descendants of Parikjit belonged. 


tit. 9.19; 




TTir^rfir nr+nft 
teMr f?=ft w 
swr: wafaw; 11 




Ssakalya the descendant of Sakala is the patronymic of Vidagdha in the 
Satapaiha Brahmans” and of Slhavira in the Aitareya u and Sank hay ana Aran y a- 
kas 11 In the Puranas 3 * one Vedamilra or Devamilra is also known as Sakalya, 
The present Safcalya probably refers to Vidagdha after whom the available Rgveda 
teat is known as Sakala Sariihit j. I t is possible that he is the original maker of the 

Padapaiha of Rgveda 1T Sjkalya is piqued by the idea of Yajftavaifcya becoming 

conceited by defeating tbe Kuru-PaACak Hrahmaijas in philosophical argument. 









f>4 AJtdtnT Kurukietra 


The Brnhmanas of the Kurus and Padcnlaa were known and even feared fi r 
thdr learning 3 * and defeating them in debate was naturally a matter of great pride 
for anyone. 

V. LI: 

a3» ^Tn-s: a3 W TjJT Tift if 

<pr TTtBf nffeianr m 


Kauravyaysni-Putra refers lo the fun of a female descendant of Kum, 
Nothing more is known about him except that he is named as a teacher. Apparently 
he was a philosopher Kuril-king. 


2. Ckindogya Upantiad 
l 10J-3; 

rf? TTWT 3 ! T&m* 33PTC 

^TRT | f * 

*? t^T T-rrrTFTTT^T ftfim <T I 

^ *T Pf ^TfHfpV sffl t ^ 

iprt % ^1% frra?T srrrt pn^TFTfiRgf^Bt? t *r qfcf 

^TfqfrT fTTTT I 3 


There is a reference here to a famine in the land of the Kurus on account of 
a severe hail storm* 9 (Mai act* which has also been rendered as locust 1 * in which 
case the famine might have been caused by an attack of locust swarm). In the 
8 [had ir any aka Upani^ad the name L^asti is spelt as Uasm ! 4J He was the son of 
Cakra and belonged to the Kuni country. The famine was so severe that Usasti 
and his wife Ajiki had to leave their village and accept left-overs of a dish of beans 
at an clephant-drive r’s place. 


iv. 2.1-5: 


rtT ? TtTRKT T? ?Rfrfr TWt ffTt^TWRlTT 

SrPn^ tf ?T*pT? I l 


q* S7rrrfa jrmnf 5 *npt 

?TTRr qt TTTTg'TTW ffa I ^ 


^5 o_ qT; crqq qjj TtfflTferf^T arf 

WTT^f?F: *TTT rn'-n+n^q *.1 TfkrTT fTTfTPT 

SrfrT^Jr I 3 


tf ^TTTTiq ’Tpr’ TTT*TT £p^JTTT?TrTTfr*T 

ffTtfl *TT spTq; JTTTTfr I V 
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These passage? along with the preceding part fi) relate the story of acquisi¬ 
tion of spiritual knowledge hy Pautruynm the descendant of Jaimsrtila, king ot the 
Mahavrjas from sage Raikva. The country of the Mahivpsas lay about Vittasana 
and was roughly bounded by the Kurus on the east and extended in the west into 
the part of Rajasthan later associated with the J>udras. Abilinas and Ni^idas. It 
was known for its valuable breed of Zebu cattle which gave them their totemic 
name. At the prime of their power the Mahavr?as controlled parts of Kuruk^elra 
adjoining their territories on the east. The name Raikvaparna of a group of villages 
given by the king to Raikva still survives in the name Raikon ki Dhani in district 
Ganganagar of Rajasthan. Many families of Raikas h undoubtedly the descendants 
of Raikva + are living in ichsil Nohar in this group of villages including Pandusar. 
Dhani Raifcaii* Naiyasar, Dhirdcsar and Moter The Mahavna* find mention in 
the Atharvavcda and some later Vedic works also. 42 

iv, 3.5: 

3H7 £ ^ *FTfa*rfasraTfT®f ^ TT5T?rft ‘tRfV-^iHr-'ll 

riw T3 z * I 

Abhipraiarin son of Kak^asena was another philosopher Kuru king-* 1 He is 
mentioned in the Jaimini>a-Upani$ad Brlhmana 4 * and the Paficavim!&-Brahmfina 43 
as engaged in philosophic discussions. According to the Jaiminlya Brnhmana 4 * 
his sons divided the property amongst themselves while he was still alive. £aunak& 
descendant of Kapi was his Furohita according to another passage of the 
Jaim i nly s-U pani * a d - B rah ma n a * 7 
iv, 17.10: 

*nwT 'gfrfe'h* H 1 ft* * *rsr znpTm 

H^i^r T ^:F*mTft ^i*K#Fre*r*r h i ^Fk 

:rmftsrtr 11 

1 he word Kuru in this passage has been construed by some scholars to 
mean "a warrior" 4, but the aushors of the Vedic Index 4 * appear to he right in 
taking it to represent the Kuru tribe. The reference is thus made here lo the Kurus 
being saved by a mare (AsvaJ* The disaster from which they were saved is not 
mentioned. There are hints at several places towards some misfortunes suffered by 
the Kurus. The £afikhayann Srauta £utra w alludes to their being driven from 
KtHUkjetra, The Jaimimya Brahnuum* 1 records their failure to achieve success in a 
sacrifice and consequent expulsion by the fiaJvas from Kuruk^irau It also describes 
a Bharat a king named Sindhukiit as held up on the other side of the Indus and 
praying to be restored to his home and kingdom, 11 The Mahabharata* 1 describes a 
great set-back to the Kurus when Kurn's father SamvaraTia was overwhelmed in 
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bailie by one Paflcalya and obliged to flee with his wife, son, minister and in.fi- 
rnates from his kingdom which he was able to regain later with the help of 
Va$ijtha, The reference to the frequent performance of A^vumcdha sacrifice by the 
Kurn kings has already been noted above. In Ehe context of a great conflict between 
the Silvas and the Kurus, the protection of the Kurus by a mare can be explained 
as the victory of Ihdr cavalry over the elephant corpse of the Salvaa who belonged 
lo the hilly region of the Yamuna, whert elephants were found in abundance. They 
must have maintained a strong elephant corpse in their army. It is significant that 
the Salva king is said to have invaded Dvaraka with a force comprising foot 
soldiers and elephants * 4 and fought in the Mahabliarnta batik riding the beat 
elephant of Duryodbana .* 5 It would therefore be more appropriate to accept this 
reference as alluding to the protective merit earned by the Kuru kings from the 
performance of Asvamedha sacrifices, 
v, 3J: 

'laHiHHt t ^ sisrif^iY 

+*IK!$ ff *PT* II 

Udddlaka. son of Arunn is known as a Kuril-Panto la Brahman a and one of 
the most prominent teachers of the Vedic period, 3 * His son Svetakctu is described 
here as repairing to tbe court of Pravaha^a J&ivali king of the Paftcalas. The 
Kurus are often mentioned with the PuficaJas, The reference here appears to 
suggest that Uddalaka Arum and his son Svetakctu belonged to the Kurus. 

v* I LI ~ 2 " „ 

srT^RTrn?f 3 fh*T^nr: *Tt*HnT: Hje^irr spt: fttt- 

TT5*ft 3TT^TTTfWt% |?T tTnTSTPTT trjTPTff^rr: *PIW HfafHt 

3 TT^n frr ii?m % s ahrr^ 

WrssRTsfa: JT!TFfr*T*Tr^*ri -f n ipm<ii‘i^ 9 i*ifrT ft 

^TTtTFJpg: u^ii 

Pracinaiila, son of Upamanyu, Satyayajfia son ofPulu^a. Indradyumna, son 
of Rhallavn, Jana, son of £arkarak?a and BmJUa. son of Awatara-Sva decide to 
approach Uddalaka Aruqi 10 acquire knowledge of the soul Vaisvanara. Although 
the nativity of the Rais’s excepting Udddlaka is not clear we can say that Pracma- 
&La the descendant of Upamanyu belonged to the Kurus since the latter is known 
as one of the pupils of Uhaumva 57 whose association with tbe Pandavas is tesliHed 
by the Mahabharala. 5 ® His other companions also probably belonged to the 
Kurus. 

3 . Kauftfaki-Brahmmti-Upanisal : 

srrrfi jf t ^T^rfflrfV^KT fsrT w tIw't ^ ft 

STFR* TC * ’ l 
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King Praiardana* a descendant of Dsvodasa is here said to have attained the 
world of Indrm through bit death in battle. In the Kau*ltaki Brail man a*** he is 
mentioned as arriving at the sacrifice ol the Rfis in the Naimiga forest and asking 
them how errors in the sacrifice could be remedied. The original Naimi-a forest 
was in Kuniksctr-d which indicates his connection with this lanil^ It is further 
confirmed by his being a descendant of Divodiisa who was a father Of grand-father 
of Sudas, the famous king of Trtsu Bharatas 3Be who has been stated as having 
been granted to Vadhryaiva as son by SarasvaU-* 11 and having fought against the 
Paiiis. the Paravata* and Brsaya at its banks.* 8 ® In the Jaimivuya Brahmana iSf his 
son Kjatra is said to have been attacked by ten kings at Mints** which appears as 
the name of a lake or place in the Kgveda* 5 ** If the fight at Minus was one of 
the battles fought during the famous Di$a Rajya war of Sudas Pratardana might 
bo an unde of Sudas. His son Ksatra was a contemporary of Sudas and fought 
probably as his ally in different engagements in the same war. Also both were 
descendants of Divedasu and ruled in the same country. This Pratardana could 
not have been a king of Kail Jnnapada who is mentioned in the Purinas. 3 ** 

tv, 1: 

' i> « Q 

fpfrj * TTfalRnz!f T Tfn ^PTRTW^ 

^ h writ 

sf h ¥ jf'ir En^frfw n 

Kurus are mentioned as one of the countries (including Usmara T Maisya. 
Paficala. Kaii and Vidcha) which were visited by Gargya, the son of BaSaka during 
his Vedic studies, i itlle is known about Giirgya, descendant of Garga^ who is also 
mentioned in the Brhadarainaka Upanisad* 0 The second VaiMa list of the 
Brhadaranyska* 3 actually mentions two Gargyas. Others occur in the Taittinya 
Aranyaka* 3 and the Nimkta 4 ' as well as in the ritual Sutras. Gargya is said here to 
have resided in the region of the Kurus and Paftcalas apart from U£lnaras H 
Matty as, Ka^ts and Videhas before he goes to Ajtti&tru king of Kail and is 
cured of bis conceit. 

4. MMtopartisad: 
i: 

a* ^ffFiPn^Tsr ma-vA 

qFri'TT i arfo?pRf t ^Tqi w 

TTrn^rf i frrlVqqqqq i 

sT # srnffirF=pcrTqri^^ *s*?tr*f an^t£ q^wrwfr- 

J»T?fi«rqfrT ?F fqi|=^T^- 

*TrTT II 
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Brians put i in ibis p.issiigc addresses Yafftavalkya and describes Kumk^ctna, 
as a place of sacrifice of the gods and ihe Brabman-scat of nil beings, Avimukta. 
known to be a place in is compared with Kuruk^etm The Parivrajaka is 

advised to consider every place as true Kuruksetra, the gods* place of sacrifice and 
the Brahman-scat of all beings. When the viiaJ breath departs out of a person, 
Rndra is said to impart the saving formula, by which one participates in immorta¬ 
lity and liberation. The parage suggests the shifting of the centre of Indian 
culture towards Kail from Kuruk^etra which however, still appears as the most 
sacred Tlrtha. 

The passage is repeated almost verbatim in SnKamottaratnpinyupani ad^ 
as its opening para. Here however Avimukm appears to have been used as an 
adjective of Kuiutfelra which could perhaps mean '"not abandoned by the gods,” 
As a matter of fact ibis interpretation of Avimukta might appear more appropriaic 
in case of the above passage of Jabalopanijad too. 

This passage is particularly popular since it has been reproduced in the 
Tarasaropamsad* 7 also. 

5 . Dakjin&m&rti Upanifad : 

i. 

a* n$nfrru*U*«nijS n^rarRT ^t^ptt *mT!T: 

M ah arsis led by Saunaka are staled to have gathered under a lofty Nyag- 
rodha tree in Brahmavarta for the performance of a long sarrificial session. 
Desirous of knowing the truth, they approached the long-lived Markandeya 
holding Ku<a grass in their hands and asked him the secret of his long life and 
bliss. 

Brahmavarta was the name of the Sarasvati-Dr*advati doab.*" The nmf j s 
also applied to a landing ghat on the Ganges at Bithur in the district o( Kanpur 
which is known as Brahmavarta Tirtha. 1 * Since Saunaka it connected wiih the 
Kurus Brahmavarla of the Kurus is meant here. The region was well known for the 
performance of Sattras in the Naimi?a forest 70 and along the holy rivers Samsvati 
and Drjadvatl- 71 

6 . Itih&wi Upanisad : 

■TSTT I dttr f "TfIT*f'TfT W ^ Tt? THTT *TTRt I *f 

^r%f; i i tfT i smMr i... 
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Vnadarvi's Family belonged to the Stbi tribe. Their family specialised in the 
study of history. 

Sibis have been identified with the Sibois of the Greet historians - and the 
Si vas of the Kgvcda. 7i They were also called Miijavaias on account of abur nl 

growth of Mufija grass. They occupied the areas of Jind, Hisar and Sirsa m the 
narrowing doab of the rivers Sarasvati and Dfjadvatt extending down to their 
confluence and formed a part of Kurokjetra. 7 * 

7 . Chagakya Uptatifad : 

i( as f irr^rTt mwm i Ss* 

ft I WFFfft Qfei 

rff^rfrl I T ^ rTTF^TTH^ T*1 fn I 

iii. *T ipn^T t TPfTWf ^TTT: l ■ * ■ 

iv 5*^ I7Tt'T*T*Trif if ETTfcTSTTfcTTfTTE^ I - * 

# ^Tfrf ! . - , *WT*T^TT*Rr ?fcT l 

The sacred Sarasvatl is again presented here as a venue of a sacrificial 
session bv the R*is. JUvasa is a prominent Vedic seer. He is mentioned in a hymn 
of the Rgvcda 15 while the Anukrama,,! attributes to him the authorship ol several 
hymns of the Rgveda including X.32 and X.33 which deal with prince Kuruiravaga 
and his descendant Upam^ravas. T4 According to Zimmer Kavaja was the P^ohita 
of the joint tribes named Vaikarna who comprised the Kuni-Pancalas. Our 
passage follows the Aitareya Brihtnaria 7 * in describing Kavasa Ailuja ns a 
Brahman a born of a female slave who was reproached on this ground by the other 
Rjis The passages also mention NaUnisa as the venue of a sacrificial session of 
the descendants of Saunaka. Kuniksetra loo has been repeatedly mentioned which 

supports the location oHSaimisa in Kuruksetra. In the Aitareya Brahmapa the 

Rsis expel Kavasa in the desert away from the bank of the Sarasvati in the hope 
that he would die of thirst. Kava?a however sees the Aponaptriya hymn as a 
result of which the waters of the Sarasvati burst forth all around hm and he is 

saved The spot where the waters of the Sarasvati surround him is named in the 

Aitareya Brahmami as Paris araka which probably is later known as the Sarafca 
Tlrth*-* 

Incidentally it suggests that the Aitareya Brahmapa belongs to a date after 
the desiccation of the SurasvatL The Satra was thus in all probability performed by 
the Riis somewhere in the region of Vinasana and Parisaraka or Saraka should 
also be located there, and not near KaithaL* 0 
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S. Jtfbaladarlarta UpotdfCtd : 
iv. 49: 

fwrc 3 srr^rt n 

The verse visualises parts of human body as Tirthas and attributes Kuruk- 
^etra to Kuciisthiina or the region of the breasts. The idea is that the body is itself 
a Tirtha and it is more important to keep it pure and clean. The next verse* 1 
declares that a person looking for Tullius outside his own person is like one 
looking for pieces of glass after discarding the jewel in his own hand, 

9. $ira U pan i sad : 

vi. 189, 

’‘■TTTTFF JTgpfcK TT 7 T ,I 1TTT | 

^TfTt ^ ,| 

Kuruktetra is here counted among Sivaltjeiras where in case of death one 
attains the world of Siva (SivalokaK 

The information available from the material before us throws welcome light, 
among other things, on the sanctity of the Kurus or Kurukfetra, their political 
supremacy, their relations with neighbouring states, munificence and spiritual 
leanings of enlightened rulers of the age, natural calamities and political reverses 
suffered by them and their people, the erudition, philosophical wisdom and debat¬ 
ing skill of contemporary sages for which they were held in great esteem and 
popularity of metaphysical discussions. 

These are the references relating to the Kurus which we have noticed in the 
Upanijads. Identical or almost identical passages occurring in more than one text 
or at more than one place in the same text have been reproduced only once with 
all relevant citations. Learned readers are requested to take the trouble of drawing 
our attention to any reference that might have been left unnoticed. 
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BUDDHA S SERMONS IN KURUKSETRA 


According to the Afthakathd {Manorotha-ptiranf) of the Ahguttura Nik ay a 
and the Buddhammsa Afthriknihi iMadhuratfhmit&smf) GauTama Buddha renounced 
the world at the age of 29 years. During the next nine years he performed austere 
penance and attained Buddhahocd, For 46 years thereafter he travelled from slate 
to state, town to town and village to village propagating the faith and sojourning 
at any one place only during the rainy season. 1 

Although the part of the country nearer home naturally claimed more of his 
time and attention he took trouble to visit even remote areas some of which, like 
the Uttara Kurus, 1 were by no means easy of access, Kuruksetra, the ancient land 
of the Kurus was also favoured with several visits. The Bhaisajuivasfu in the 
FStoytfofth c MtilasarwJtiPidltts, which is known to have come into existence 
probably by the second or first century B.CJ describes a long journey of the 
Buddha in the company of Anandtt [n this tour Buddha went from Hastinapum 
through Mahanagam. Srughna* Bruhmaiiagmma and Kalanagara to Rahitaka 
where he summoned (he Yak?a V&jrapani and travelled with him to the north-west 
through Gandhara as far as Udijiyana and back. 4 Other towns like Bhadrankara, 5 
Kammasadamma 15 and Thullakopbita 7 were also visited by him during journeys 
undertaken on different occasions. 

Although by the time of the Buddha* the age of political ascendancy of the 
Kurus was past they still enjoyed considerable prestige culturally* The Kuru 
janapada is named in the Anguttara Nikaye ®.mong the sixteen mahajanapadas or 
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prominent states of JambUdvIpa, having abundant food and wealth and the seven 
kinds of gems, 1 It was EKKK) yojanas in cxictii and divided into two portions, 
Uttarakuru and L>ak*i mkuru. The King of the Kurus is named ns Dhanaitjaya 
Koravya who ruled front Indraprastha and belonged to Yudhi||bila gotta or the 
family of Yudhijihira, the eldest of the Pan^avas- Ig The climate was agreeable and 
food was rich. The people, therefore, enjoyed good health physically as well as 
mentally and were always ready to receive instruction in profound religious truths. 
Tbc Bhik^us, Bhikmnts and the Upasakas and Upasakns. all conducted themselves 
in the spirit of Srnftipraxthami. The talk of the domestic servants and labourers 
revolved around it; in much so that even at the village wells and weaving centres 
none indulged in idle gossip/ 1 

Buddhist literature is, indeed, full of stories in which the land of the Kurus 
and its people and princes play a leading part/ 1 Bodlmaitva is born to the chief 
queen of the Kura king Dhanaftjaya in his capital city of Indapaita. On coming 
to the throne the Budhisattva along with his family and officials adopts and obeys 
the Kurudhamma which consisted in the observance oF the Five Silas or rules of 
moral conduct and possessed the mystic virtue of ushering prosperity in a country 
where it was practised. IJ This established idea of righteousness prevailing among 
ihe Kura people is made explicit again and again. In the MakAvaxtu, For instance, 
the Kum prince SuJhanu praises morality and non-violence, whereas A-umaku, 
another Kuru King shows his concern Tor the next world- Vet another Kura King 
Mahcndra dedicates his life to wait upon a Buddha. T he story of King Dhananjaya 
and his wise minister Vidhura Pan^ita finds repeated mention in the Jalakaft. 

It has been well observed that it is this fame of the Kurus that is reflected 
in the traditional belief that men of Uttarakuru are virtuous by nature, 1 * And the 
great esteem accord) d to Kurudhamma in Buddhism reminds us of Manus state¬ 
ment that the moral values evolved in this land are worthy of emulation by 
humanity all over the world. 11 Penetration into this acknowledged stronghold of 
Brahmanism must have posed a challenge to the zealous Redeemer and he did not 
ignore it. How far he succeeded in winning over ihe people ot Kuruk*ctra and 
Inducing them to look for enlightenment in Buddhism need not deiain us hem. We 
have examined it briefly elsew here. 1 * Here wc propose to lake note of the Suttas 
or sermons delivered by the Buddha among the Kurus. 

The Buddha visited at least nine cities of Ktiruk^elra, namely Hastinapnra, 
Mahanagara, Srughna. Brahman a grama, Kalanagaru, Rohitaka, Bhadrankara* 
Thuhakunluta and Kammasidamma. The towns of Hastinapura and Rohilaka arc 
well known So Ls the identification of Srughna with the village of Sugh near 
Jugadhori in district Amhala. 17 OF the remaining names Mah unagara has been 
equated with IndapatU or Indrapmstha as suggested by the arrangement of the 
place names in Buddha*! journey described in the Bhidfajyvwtu. The site of the 
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ancient town has been located and excavated near the Old Fort in New Delhi 
leading to the disco very of Fanned Grey Ware. 1 * The BrubmanagrEfna of the 
Vinaya appears to be identical with the town named Thtini which has also been 
described as a Brahman a grama and located on the western boundary ot Madhya 
De£a In the Mahdv&gga® and the Divydvad&na^ We have identified this town with 
Tohann, Tausayana of Pan mi/ 1 which presents a close linguistic similarity with it* 
It can also be said roughly to be located on the western boundary of the Madhya 
De-a and eminently fits into the route taken by the Buddha. Kalanagara meets the 
location of the present town of Kalanaur which lies 12 miles west ol Rotiuk on the 
road to Bhnvani, 

Bhohaj\ atasf u 22 gives^i detailed account of the conversion by the Buddha 
of the Grhapati Mendhaka of Bhadrsfikara, capital of the republic of the same 
name. An almost identical version of this account finds place in the Div^vadanaP 
Bhadrank&ra has been equated with Bhadrakura* one of the Salva group of tribes. 
The town proper, apparently their capital was located on the outskirts of the 
Madhya Deia and answers to the situation of the present town of Bhakra on the 
eastern hank of the Sutlej where the well known Bhakra Dam has been built r 4 The 
name Jhullakoqhita still survives in the name of the twin village qf Jbo) Kurdi 
on the road leading from Ambala City to 1 hanesar- Kuruksclra via Jhansa. It is a 
big village overlooked by a huge mound, now almost completely eroded, and 
enjoys considerable prestige in rural areas of the region It is a Painted Grey W r arc 
site 15 and an ancient trade-route probably passed through it to Thanesar. This 
important town was the seat of the contemporary Katiravya King. He had a 
beautiful garden named Migacnra, nearby. It was a prosperous market-place 
surrounded by Tick and fertile country, plentiful in grains which kept the stores of 
the inhabitants always full. Lhcreby earning it the name Thullako |hita as explained 
by Buddhagho|B M The name is also spelt as Sthulakof haka and Thullakajihika , a 

ICamnifisadamma, a celebrated trade centre was visited by the Buddha more 
than once. It was the residence of the nuns Nandutiara and NitlukaSiki. 19 The 
name is spelt as Kalmi>adaniya in the Divygvodfina* 1 * and Buddharnnut but the 
J a takas mention two names of Cullikammasadamma 31 and Mahakammjsada^mna ^, 
of which the former was in Kampi la and the latter in the Kurus/* According to 
the Jayaddisa Jfitaka** the town came to be known as Kamm^sadamma because at 
this place the Bodhisallva t once born as a son of Jayaddisa of KampiIIa. subdued 
his other son called Kammasapada, on account of a wound (Kammasa) on his foot 
jpadaj* who had turned into a cannibal due to evil influence of a \ akfins- In the 
Mahfeuwsoma /Atoka. the name is attributed to the taming of Kalm^apida Yakja 
here by Bodl isattva born as Sutusoma. ?* A similar explanation ts offered by 
Buddhagho^a^ who gives the name as Kammasadamma which originated from 
the ink ration of the demon Kammasa into Kumdhnmma, the celebrated faith of 
the Kuru people. 
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t in view of the tradition connecting Kahnajapida with it the original 
Sanskrit name was in all probability Kalmajadhana, an abbreviated form of 
ttalinasapiidadhama or Raima; ad amuna from KDlmatapadadamana, Even the 
Sanskrit form Kalmajadamya would not make much of a difference phonetically. 
Mitiavahn Kalmafapjda and hit father Sudain are connected with Yasistha anti 
Visvamitra 1 " who. according to the Mahnbbarala, had their hermitages on the 
Saras van. the former on its left bank near Slhutju irtha on the north east of 
Thanesar*' and (the latter on it* right bank further down near Prlhudaka or 
Pchowa.^On antliese considerations (Cantina sada mm a has been identified with 
villagr K-amoda situated 2 1 > ’-55'N and 70 C .40'E about )5 kms. from Thancsar on 
the road to Kailhal not very Tar from the Pract-Sarasvan 41 Local tradition 
associates the town with the Fnndavas and the name makes a reasonably plausible 


phonetic equation with it* Sanskrit and Pali originals.® 

Of these town* visited by the Buddha only tfie last two are material for our 
purpose It was in these two town* that some of hit most profound discourses, 
compiled in the four Nikayas, were delivered. Nine discourses in all were delivered, 
one at ThulLukoflhita by Raithapala and eight at Kammasadamma by the Buddha 
himself. These towns have been called Hi pnui . or market towns, which were, as 
« rule, situated on trade-routes and their important enn Rue nets/’ According to 


Mnti Chandra 4 * a Nigama was the city of hanker*. It was of two categories. 


SaOgrahika and AsAhgrahika. The former did the business of pledging the goods 
and deposit* and the second, beside* doing banking business, could al*o do other 
business Thulhkmthtta and Kammasadamma were therefore important banking 
towns and trade centres regularly visited by a large number of people, not only 
from the neighbouring townships but also from distant places Evidently they were 
chosen for the Buddha's visits with the idea that a large number of people from all 
sections of society would come into contact with hi* message. 


A very brief resume of each discourse is given below mainly from Malalase- 
kera’i Dictionary of Pali proper names. For ihe sake of convenience reference to 
the test of the Suita* as published by the Pali Publication Board. Bib nr and their 
English translation published by the Pali Teal Society. London is also added 


(a) Suit** delivered at Kimmavadarema 

<i> MaMnkf&na Suita** 

This discourse occur* in the DJfha Nlkdyo and was preached to Ananda. 
Anondn thought that he hod dearly understood the doctrine of events as arising 
from causes and it looked deep only in appearance* The Buddha warns him that it 
was not so and proceed* to expound in detail ihe Paltccasamuppttia or the Chain 
of Causation as it was called later, explaining how each link in the chain of 
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Samvjro is both the effect of one factor And the cause of another The Buddha then 
goes on to discuss the idea of “Soul." the seven resting places of cognition 
(ViMdnatthitf), the two spheres (Ayaiana I, and the eight kinds of deliverance 
{Vimokklut}, 

Vi) MahUsaiipafthana Sulla 4 * 

This discourse also occurs lit the Dlgha NikAya. Buddha explains to the 
monks that the one and the only path leading to Sibbana is ihal of the four Bases 
of Mindfulness, These, in brief, are the four ways of directing the mind to the 
intpuriticA and ihe im permanency of the body: (I) A'ttya, physical structure and 
activities; 12) Vcdand, the emolintia) nature, first as bare feeling, then <U having 
ethical implications; f3) Cilia, conscious life or intelligence, considered under ethical 
aspects: (4) Dhamma. considered under the five hindrances; the five groups (i fowi- 
dhas). the six spheres of seme, the seven bojjhangas, and the four Ativan Truths. 

According to Malalasekent this Sutta is considered as one of the most 
important in the Buddhist Canon. It has been translated into various languages, 
and several commentaries on it are in existence. Its mere recital is said to ward off 
dangers and to bring happiness, and it is the desire of every Buddhist that he 
should die with the Satipatthina Sutta on his lips, or, at least, with the sound or it 
in hit ears. 

fir/) Satipaflhana Sulfa 4,1 

This discourse occurs as the tenth Suit* of the Majjhima Ntkdya, Like the 
Mahasaripaiihamt Suita of the Dlgha Nikaya it was addressed by the Buddha to 
the monks. The two Sutlus arc identical except that the Mahdsanpa^hana contains 
towards the end, additional paragraphs explaining in detail the Four Noble Truths. 
This additional portion forms a separate Sutta, the Sacra i'lbhanga Sutta in the 
Majjhima Nik Ay a. 

(/v) MayanfUyo Sana* 4 

Forming i p ar t of the Majjhima Nikaya this discourse contains the Buddha'i 
address to the Poribbdjaka Mdzan iya. The discourse is provoked by M/igapdtya's 
observation that the Buddha is a repressionisi t Bhunahu) Buddha denies this saying 
that he teaches only the subjugation of the senses. Knowing their origin and tJarir 
cessation he has discarded all craving after them and dwells with his heart at peace. 
He i hen re I ales how. in his youth, he had enjoyed the greatest and most luxurious 
kinds of sensuous pleasures and had renounced them. He could no more crave for 
them than a leper, cured of bis disease, craves For hi» old acres. Both the Buddha 
and teacher* of other persuasion* are convinced that health is the greatest boot* 
and Nlbhd/ta the highest bliss. But the Buddha's conception of health and Nibbana 
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differs from that of other teachers. Their knowledge is as that of a blind man, 
taken on trust. 

Magancjiya listens and is convinced. He enters the Order and becomes an 
arahant* 

(v) Anaftjosappaya Suitu*'* 

This discourse from the Majjkima Nikaya was preached by the Buddha to 
the monks, with Amnia at their head. It deals with real Permanence (ananjetsop* 
pSra) and with the various ways of meditating on impassibility and the attainments 
and true release. True Deathless ness is only the heart's deliverance r anup&da 
citterns a vimokkhi), and there arc several stages of the paths that lead to it- 

Buddhaghosa says that this Suita describes the arahaniship of the Sukkha- 
vipawakd- Arahantship is mentioned in nine different connections in the Suttn, 
which is therefore praised as being well-taught (sukalhium)- 

(Wj Nidane Suite ? 0 

This discourse, contained in the SoAvuffti Nikaya, was addressed to Ananda 
by the Buddha. As in the Mahintdana Suita Ananda tells Buddha that although 
the Paticcanamuppadii is so deep, yet, to him, it is so plane. The Buddha warns him 
against such an idea, because all Samara is due to lack of understanding of the 
Causal Law. 

According to Malalasekera this Suita was probably called the CCtbnlddna 
Sint a as opposed to MahankiAna Suita. 

fv/f) SarftmQHi Suite ? 1 

This discourse, forming a part of the Samyuita Nikaya, was delivered by the 
Buddha to the monks. On the request of Ananda, the Buddha explains to the 
monks that whosoever in former times, or in future times, or now, whether they 
be recluses or Brahmins, look upon whatever in the world seems lovely and 
pleasing as impermanent, as suffering, as not good, as disease, as danger, they put 
off craving, substance, and suffering. They are liberated from ill. 

(vtit) Ariyavasa Suttt ?' 1 

This discourse occurs in the Annuitant Nikaya. The Buddha addresses the 
monks on the ten ways of Ariyan Living according to which Ariyans have lived, 
do live and shall live He thus defines the stages when a monk has abandoned Five 
Factors, is possessed of Six Factors, guards One Factor, has observed Four Bases, 
has shaken off individual belief, has utterly given up longings. when his thoughts 
are unclouded, his body-complex tranquillized, he is well released, well released by 
insight. 
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(b) Siitta delivered mt Thullalmtlhha 

Raff ha pal a Suita* 1 * 

Only one discourse. again from the Mojihimu Nlkfiya* was delivered at 
Thullakofihita. nut by the Buddha but by Rafghapala, son of a wealthy councillor* 
to the Kura King. It gives an account of RapthapAta’s admission into the Order, 
his visits to his parents after attaining Arahantship, and his conversation with the 
Kura king in the latter’s Deer Park. This last conversation forms the chief theme of 
the discourse. 

The king asks Rat \ hap Ala why he left his house when he suffers neither from 
old age. failing health, poverty, nor death of kinsfolk. RajthapAla answers that his 
reason for leaving it was his conviction of the truth of the four propositions enun¬ 
ciated by the Buddha (cati&ro dha tmiaddesd) that the world (!) is in a stale of 
continual flu* and change; (2) there is no prosector or preserver; (3) in it, we own 
nothing, hut must leave all behind us; (4) it lacks and hankers, being enslaved by 
craving r He explains the meaning of these statements to the satisfaction of the king 
and summarises his statements in a series of stanzas. 

Tliis Sutta is mentioned as an example of a discourse in which the rupakam- 
matiMita is given first, leading on through Vectana to the tifupakammafihdfto** 4 

Rahula Sankrityiiyana 33 erroneously mentions one more discourse, namely 
the AfahasokuiuddyT as delivered in ihe Kurus at Kammasadamma. Actually this 
discourse of the Majjhfma Nikaya, was delivered at Rajagrha. 5 * 

The people of the Kurus had a reputation fur deep wisdom and good health 
which is said to have prompted the Buddha to deliver his Salias here. 37 Indeed it 
was considered a compliment to the intellectual calibre of the Kurus of K amnia- 
sadamma that Buddha taught them Suttas like the SatipatthMu, the Mah&nidana 
and the Sammasa** 
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KURUKSETRA AND VISNU’S INCARNATIONS 


The land known by the name of ECumtoctra in early Sanskrit literature 
wa$ slightly more extensive than the present state of Haryana, It has been described 
in the Taittinya Aranyaka 3 as having Khandava 2 nr the region around Delhi as its 
southern half, Turghna or Srnghna,* the region around the present site of Sugh 
near Jagadhari as its northern half and Parinst 4 or the country comprising the 
lower part of the Saras van Dr^adv&ti doab ex [ending upto Vinasana as its lower 
half. The Yedic Saras vat* Is to be identified with the present river Ghaggar 5 while 
the old bed of the Vedic Drfadvati is now occupied by the Western Jumna Canal. 6 
The name Vinaiana was used for the desert areas around the well known Harappan 
site of Kalibangau where the Saras vat 1 came to lose itself in the later Vedic age. 7 

This geographical definition of Kuruk;eLra visualises it as the Vedi adopted 
by the gods for performing a sacrifice. The repeated occurrence in Vedic literature 
of references describing Kurukjetra as a sacrificial altar of gods* gives an idea of 
the great sanctity attached to this region from the earliest times* Some of these 
references even name individual gods as undertaking sacrificial sessions here. The 
Maitrayani S&mJiita,’ for instance, speak* of a sacrifice performed in Kumksetra by 
gods generally and by Agni t Soma, Tndra, Makha and Vayn specifically* As a 
matter of fact the region was so closely associated with divinities thal it was desig¬ 
nated as Devayajatia or the place selected by gods for performing sacrifices 10 and 
later its heartland,, comprising the Sarasvati-Dnadv&tl doab, came to be known as 
"the land fashioned by gods, +Tj| 
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Prajapati> who held an important position in the Vedic Pantheon 12 and rose 
fo be the chief of deities in the Br^hmanas, 13 is said to have adopted Kumk$etra 
as the Uttaravcdl of His sacrificial altar. 1 * His intimate association with the land is 
evident from names like Brahmavarta* 15 Brahmavedi. 14 Brahmakjclra 17 and Brah- 
masara 1 " later associated with this region. However, the links of Vi$nu with this 
Land are also equally remote even if in the beginning* apparently Jess intimate. 
Later works like the Mahabharata and the Vamana Parana, which glorify Kumk- 
setra* clearly reflect an increase in the popularity of Visnu. Ibis was the logical 
outcome of a process which had started in the Vedic age itself. 

Actually Vigil's rise to supremacy began very early. He is already presented 
in the Rgveda as a leader in battle 19 and his greatness is inconceivable. 20 He and 
Indra are looked upon as “Masters of the World.” 21 He is called the germ of 
sacrifice, 22 innocuous and bountiful* 3 a generous protector 24 and the efficacious 
protector of the embryos, 25 Dandekar* believes that Vijm 1 must have been a highly 
worshipped god even in very ancient times and was deliberately shoved into the 
background in the Vedic religion on account of some intrinsic l ha racier islics of his 
essential nature which might have beep disagreeable to I he Vedic religious ideology. 
His later emergence as supreme god was merely a legitimately recognised come 
back. In the Aitarcya Brahma ta 27 we find Agni described as the Lowest among the 
gods and Visjfju as the highest. The £atapatha Brahmana 1 ® and the TntUirfya 
Aranyaka 25 speak of a sacrificial session held by the gods for the attainment of 
splendour, glory and food. They proposed to themselves that, he amongst them, 
who by his deeds reached the end of the sacrifice before the others, should attain 
the highest place among them all. Visnu reaches the end before the others, and 
becomes the highest of the gods. Therefore, they say that Vifnu is the highest of 
the gods. Prof, Keith 30 is of the view that Vi j nil's constant identification with 
sacrifice was the most important factor in his elevation to the rank of the highest 
god. Jl is to be noted that the venue of this sacrificial session at which Vi^nu earned 
supremacy over all other gods was Kuruk^ctra itself 

By the time of the Epics and the Puranas Visnu's supremacy had already 
been established. He is equated with the ultimate Brahma in later Upani-ads, 31 In 
Kurukyctra a number of tsrtbas like Krtaiauea* 33 VLnupada, 33 Anaraka, 3 * Vjjnu- 
loka* 33 Gokarna, 3 * Kojitirtfra, 37 Kulottararia, 31 Salata* 11 and Salagruma* 0 are 
connected with his worship. The Vamana Putina 41 also gives a list of places of 
Vaijnava affiliation which were centres of Bhiigavata worship and therefore sacred 
to Vamana. V.S. Agrawala 42 calls these places Yhnupi|has on ihc anology of 
Sakmpnha*. More than a dozen of these spots are located in Kuruk'dra or Knru 
Janapada which had a wider geographical connotation 41 They include Manosa, 44 
Kaiis ik! t 43 Hast map lira* Kalindl, Varahatirtha* 4 ® Kuruk'Ctra, Krtaiauca, 47 Madhu- 
vana, 4a Kurujahgala 49 Sarava .a, 30 Ftakfiv&Lstana/ 1 Yamunalata,- 2 Trivijjapa 33 
and Bahkukarna. 34 Evidently VifqU worship was quite popular in the region. With 
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this background it would be interesting to trace the association of Vi sum's incarna¬ 
tions with Kuruk$etra, 

It js not necessary for our purpose to make more than a passing reference 
to the doctrine of incarnation or its origin and development. According to a 
popular verse of Srimad Bhagavadgitii s an incarnation Likes place "for the pro¬ 
tection of the good, for the destruction of the wicked and for the establishment of 
righteousness from age to age." One or the other of these three situations can 
provide the raison d'etre for every incarnation, As to the origin of the doctrine, 
like much else in Hindu religion and philosophy, it has been traced to the Rgveda 
itself. 16 Reference is made in this regard to Vi in u'sea parity to assume different 
forms and his taking three strides for the deliverance of mankind in distress.” 

There are several categories of incarnations. The Brahmavaivarta Puraga 5 * 
mentions live namely fit Puma avatfira fii) Ariisavatara (iiil Kalyvatiira fivj Kula- 
rhsavataru and (v[ Vibhuti. The Bhagavata Puruija 19 names three: Atiita. Kala and 
Vibhuti. They are born of n part, aspect or grace etc. of Vi^nU- Vyiilia is another 
kind of manifestation noted in the Bhagavatu Purina.* 1 It is connected with 
creation or cosmological activities as against an Avatars or Vibhava which is 
*atd to be concerned with Divine sport with the individual souls The Avaiaras 
vary in their number as well as order. They have been differently placed at six, 61 
ten' 43 twelve,* 5 sixteen, 1 * twenty two, 6 * twenty three 66 and finally said to be 
innumerable. 67 Hopkins 6 * accepts only seven as original namely the Boar, Tortoise, 
Man-lion, Dwarf, Fi^h, Rama and Kr?"3- The number of ten however gained 
general acceptance and was already recognised in the Mahabhirata' 1 ’ in the follow¬ 
ing order the Matsya or Fish, the Kurma or Tortoise. the Variiha or Boar, the 
Nrsimha or Man-lion, the Vamana or Dwarf. ParaSurama. Rama Duarathi, Krsna, 
Buddha and Kalki. It received its popular sanction perhaps long before the end of 
the 12th century A.D. as the DaMvatura stotra in the Gitagovinda of Javadeva 
shows. 

We shall therefore adopt this list and take up each incarnation separately to 
ascertain the extent of his association with Kurukgctra, 

i. Malsya 

Visnu became a Fish to save Manu Valvn&vata, the progenitor of the human 
race, from the universal deluge. 

The story of the Deluge of the Great Flood is known to most of the ancient 
civilisations of the world in one form or the other. 71 In Indian literature it first 
appears to be alluded to in the Alharvaveda which refers to a site called Navapra- 
bhramiana or 'abandoning of the ship,' on a Himalayan peak where Manu 
Yaivasvata is supposed to have fastened the boat that saved him during the Great 
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Hood. The tiatapatha Brahmana 72 presents the first dear Indian account of the 
Deluge in which Mann is fore-warned by a fish and then Kes beat steered to safety 
from the catastrophe that destroys all other beings. Here the site where he disem^ 
barks finds mention as Manoravasarpana or 'Manus descent' and is said to be 
located on the Uttaragin or ^Northern mountain 11 i.e. the Himalayas. At the time 
of the composition of Mahlbharata 7 ' it was known as ++ Naubandhana ifc or “the 
place of fastening of the ship." 

The story occurs in the Purlnas too. Here the Bh^gavataJ 4 the Malay a 79 
and the Agni 6 shift the scene of the Great Flood to the South. They however carry 
a much later and modified version which cannot get prelereace over older and 
more reliable texts. The Nllamata Purina 7 is more specific in naming Nauban- 
dhani as the mountain peak where Vimu t in the form of Fish, tied the boat 
containing the seeds of all beings and describing it as the middle one of a group of 
three peaks, associated with Siva and having to its north and south, peaks named 
after Brahma and Vijnu respectively. 7 * The three peaks he to the west of BanahaL 
Naubaudhuna, with its height of 15+523 feet 79 is the westernmost and highest of 
thcm, SQ 

This identification of Naubandhana is however, untenable for two reasons 
f irst, most of the geographical names of Kashmir, as found in the NiEamatu 
Purina have been borrowed from other parts of India. It has been rightly observed 
that the beautiful spots in Kashmir were named by visitors after the favourite 
tirthas of their home states, 81 This is conclusively proved by the existence in 
Kashmir of names like Prayiga* Ganga, Godavari* Putkara. Yssi^hasranm Bhfgu- 
tutlga, Fandavatfrtha, Mandikinfi Vaitarani, Apaga. Riikulya* Sarasvatt, Rimah- 
rada, Varaha firtha, Koji tinha and Caknt tirtha etc. As a matter of fact* this has 
been acknowledged in the text of Nil a mat a Purina itself, 82 The source of much of 
the nomenclature given in the NiEamata Purina* which is a late work of the sixth 
or seventh century A.D. aJ is thus to be found outside Kashmir and Naubandhana 
is no exception. 

Second, according to the Atharvavcda* 4 Navaprabhramiarta was situated on 
a peak of the Himalayas where the Ku^ha (Aucklindja Costus) and the Soma 
plants grew and the Asvattha tree [ Ficus Rdigiosaj was also found. This is not 
applicable in case of the mountain peak in Kashmir which is too high to permit 
growth or cultivation of these flora. 85 

Three, there is ample evidence in the Epics and the Puranas which places the 
scene of the Great Flood in the valley of the Vedic Sarasvaii and the mountains 
where its source lay, 8 * The mountain peak that fits in this situation is now called 
Nahan where Kusjha, .Soma and A^vattha could grow, as it is only about 3800 
feet high. 17 ft lies to the west of Gangadvara as described in the Kalika Parana 61 
and can be rightly called the Uttaragiri with Brahmavarta, the valley of the 
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Sarisvati and the heart of Kuruksctm, also called the country of Manu. at its feet. 
Furthermore it meets the description in the KiUanta-prtha Mahatmya of a moun¬ 
tain called Bandhanu as Lying to south of Kulinta-pT|ha or Kullu. Finally, the pre¬ 
sent name Nahan can be explained most appropriately as a corruption of Nauban- 
dhana in its Linguistic evolution through stages like Naubandhanu-Niiuandhana^ 
Nadhana-Nahan. 

The identification of Nauhandhana with Nahan which * although a part of 
Himachal Pradesh now, was, in all probability, included in the northern portion 
of Kumksetra, convine!ngly associates the Matty* Incarnation with Kurukjetra, 

This finds support from the Turin ic lexis. The Vijnu Purap®/* for instance, 
describes Vijnu as residing in the Kuni region in his Matsya incarnation. The 
Yamuna Purlin a 93 specifically connects Mai*} a incarnation with the Manasa lake. 
From the context where it is mentioned along with other places situated in Haryana 
the name Maui* has to be taken as a corrupt form of the RgVedk lake Manim 
which is coupled with the rivers Suras vatu DnadvaU and Apaya or Apaga/ 4 It has 
been identified with the village and lake bearing the name Manas and lying about 
8-10 kms. to the west of the town of Kaiihah old Kapifthaifl.* 5 

2 . Kurroa 

Kurma or the Tortoise figures, in the Satapatha Brahmar?a, ¥lS in one of the 
early cosmogonic theories. Prajipati the Creator broke open the Cosmic Egg and 
the juice which flowed from it became the Tortoise, Sts lower shell is the earth, the 
curved upper shell the sky, and iIs body the atmosphere.^ It is the vital element 
in the creative process, the very life-sap and therefore associated with the Creator 
Prajapati, M Having assumed the form of a Tortoise, Prajapati created offspring. 
That which He created. He made; Hence the word Kurma. Kasyapa means 
Tortoise, Hence men say, 4 All Creatures are descendants of Kaiyapa/^ 1 In his 
Kurin i incarnation Prajipali is thus said to have created all living beings/ 9 
Another purpose of the Kiirma incarnation was to aid in recovering some valuable 
articles lost in the Deluge. The Tortoise supported mount Mandara which was 
used by the gods and Asunts as a rod For churning the ocean (Sainudru Man than a) 
with the help of the serpent Vpsfiki who was used as i rope to turn it- The process 
threw up many invaluable objects including Amft* goddess Sri/*® 

The Bhagavala Parana [CM says that in his eleventh incarnation, the Lord in 
the form of a Tortoise supported on his back the churning mountain, when the 
gods and A suras were churning the ocean. In the Mahibharata 1 ** 1 too VijnU 
describes Kurina as his own incarnation to Narada, The Matsya Parana appears to 
suggest the priority of the Karma incarnation to Varaha when it says ihat while 
raising up the earth the Vuruha placed one foot on the tortoise who wits supporting 
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the earth and came up From Rasa Ui la, It also ordains that the image of Varaha 
should have one foot on the Kurina and the other on an elephant’s forehead. In * 

Yijuki, the lord of the Nagas is connected with Kurukyttra in the Pure nas 
as well as in folk-trad it ion. According to Yamuna Purina' 15 Vasiiki was assigned 
for the protection of Kuru-Jdrigala along with the Yak-a called Caadra, the 
Vidyadhara named Sahkukarna, the Raksaia lord Sukeii, king Ajavana and Agni 
Mahadeva while granting a boon to king Kuru, The Kurina incarnation is also 
associated with river Kausifci which is a tributary of the Dryaiivaii. 11 * The Kauiiki- 
sajigama or the confluence of the two streams has been located near village fialu 
about 25 knis. to the south of Thancsar. 107 Balu is ore of the Horapp&n sites of 
Haryana. 101 

3. V ar aha 

Like the Matsya and the Kurma the Vardha incarnation also rests on a 
creation m\th of the Brahmanas 14 *' and with the earlier two arataras represents an 
intermediate state in the development of avatSravAda } 10 

The origin of this incarnation is also traced to an archaic cosmogonic or 
fertility myth like that of the storm god Rudra caJJed "the Boar of heaven” ta the 
Rgvcda. 111 Some sort of Varaha story occurs in the Taittinya," 1 Maitrdyai 117 and 
Kifhakn Samhitas 114 almost on identical lines. The Taittiriya Sam him however 
gives a second version which is more direct and easily intelligible than the one it 
shares with the other two. “It was all water in the beginning. In it Prajapaii moved 
in the form of air. He saw it (the earth submerged under water). Be became the 
Boar and raised tt." s The &ataputha Brahimnja 1 ’"' more specifically credits the Boar 
called Emu-a, a form of Prajapati. for raising the earth of which he is the lord. 
The Taittinya A rat, yak a" 7 describes the Boar lifting the earth as black and 
hundred-armed. There is an Upaniyad named after Vsraha. ,,s However we would 

tike to refer to the R a may an a"’which goes a step iurt her saying that “All was 

water in the beginning. In the water earth was found. Then Brahma the self-existent 
arose with the deities. He, becoming a Boar, raised tip the earth and created the 
entire world." Here too the incarnation of Varaha has been attributed to Brahma 
Prajapati Same is the case with the Vayu Parana. 13 ’ Bill there docs appear to be a 
nexus between Viynu and Varaha also from some mantras of the Rgveda' 31 
although they are not dearly intelligible. In a reference of the lost Cnrakn Brih- 
roana'" Vi#uu. not Prajapati, is presented as personified sacrifice who brings 
Varaha in the form of a sacrifice for the gods. It might be remembered in this 
context that Kuruksctra is the lltlnmvedi of Prajapati, 113 and Viinu also, along- 
with other gods, performed sacrifices here. 114 The land is known as Devayajnna or 
“the place of divine worship.'* 113 This establishes a link between the Boar incarna¬ 
tion and Kurukyctra. 
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A reference in the K.apifjhala Katha SamhiU 11 * deserves to be mentioned 
particularly, “In the beginning there were primeval waters. Once Prajapati, taking 
the form of a Boar entered it and brought up the toil exactly of the size of his 
snout, that soil became this'very earth.” The original home of the Kapi jhalas was 
about the present town of Kaiithal, situated 20” 43' N by 76“ 24 Ea few miles to 
the east of the Pract -Sarasvalt in district Kuruksetra. 117 Local tradition ascribes 
its foundation to Yudbinhira. 1M Its mention by Alberuni. 13 ' Varaliamihira,' , ° 
Hicun-tsang 111 and in the confirms its antiquity. Albeninis notice is of 

particular interest in as much as it describes the inhabitants as fire worshippers, 
which means that fire rituals were still practiced here in the lllh century A.D, 
This is relevant in view of the Yajfia and Varaha relationship. 

The running Kalpa is named after Variiha as VarahA-K.nl pa since this 
incarnation is supposed to have taken place at the time of the creation of the 
present world. The purpose in the raising of the earth by Vara ha was the recovery 
of the lost Vedas which had been submerged in the waters by the demon Hitan- 
yuk#a. m The spot where the earth was actually raised has been named in the 
Mahabhanita lw as Lokoddbara which is identified with the village named Loddhar 
near Jind. |JI Both Vi$nn and Siva are said to be ever present at this place. Another 
ttrtha, however, exists in the name of Vara ha incarnation at the village called 
Bands, situated twq mites to the east of village Bastati, a corrupt form of 
Vyasasthali near Jiitd. 1 ** 

4. Nrslmha 

The earliest reference to Nrsiiiiha or Man-lion as one of the incarnations of 
Vi>rsti occurs in the Tail tidy* Aranyaka 1>7 where the legend of the death or demon 
Mira iyakaiipu at his hands is described. The objective was to save the demon's 
pious son Prahiada whose life was threatened on account of his devotion to 
Vifnu. 

Three later Upani^ads Nfiitiiha PurvaMpani, 11 * Npimhn Uttar*t4panl 17 * 
and Nfsimhajaicakra t4u are named after this i near nation. The story appears in 
the Mahabharala IJ1 as well as the Puranas, The Vamana purnria ,4J associates the 
event with the Prtha named Krtaiauca which is traditionally located at village 
Barahban near Jind, 141 It also mentions another tirtha named Auyajjnmii to the 
east of Saraka. 14 * At this spot took place a fight between Vifnii in the form of 
Nfsrmha and ‘Tva in the form of Sarabha By the time of the later Upanuads, 
mentioned above, the cult of Nfsimha worship bad already developed to the 
extent of being divided into sub-sects which adopted Tan trie practices and 
sectarian mantras 141 The Narad a Putina' 4 * also describes Nrsmiha in various 
forms while explaining the mode of worship of Nflrnri with different kinds of 
mantras, diagrams and Tantric practices. 
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It » interesting to note that the Asuras are often associated with Kuruk- 
fCtra. ,4T The dealt) of Vrita and Namuci at Indra's hand is said to have taken 
place rear the Sprasvnu; 14 " the Kiirttikeya-Taraka war took place in Kurukjetra 
where Kantikcya was appointed as commander of the forces of the gods and killed 
Bai.iusrra by smiting the Kraufica mouniam; 14 '' Balt performed his sacrifice here 1 * 0 
and the demons NunJa and Upasumin resided here after their world conquest, 1 
Sarasvata, as one of the names or the Asuras is also indNative of their connection 
with the valley of the Sarasvati li: Kuruksetra would thus be the most appropriate 
land for appearance of Nrfiriiha Incarnation. 

5. V a man a 

VifnO descended as Vamana or Dwarf to deprive the demon Bah of the 
dominion of the three worlds in the Trela Yuga, !M 

The origin of the legend of Vamana incarnation can be traced to the 
Rgveda 1 ** where the three steps of VUnu Trivikrama are mentioned. The Aitaieya 
Brahma;'* 1 ** aLso specifically identifies Vamana with Visnu. So does the SaLa- 
pstha, 15 *' The fascinating story occurs at many places in later literature also and as 
a result of its popularity Vamana came to he associated with several sites or 
regions. He has been connected with Gaya on the basis of a hill named Vjjnupada 
in its neighbourhood. 1 * 1 The Ramayana 15 * places the hermitage of Vamana near 
that of Viivamitra called Siddlifriraina which has been located near ihe junction of 
stream Thorns with the Ganga, The Btuigavata Pu^aIla ,5, connects it with Bbrgu 
Katcha on the Narmada bank while the Slcandn Pu ran* 1 ® places Hat Gurukulya 
on the same river. Here ihe name of Bali's wife is given as Vindhy&vtU apparently 
in a later attempt to associate Vamana with the south. The Agni Parana, 1 * 1 ' on the 
Other hand, mentions Gangadvara as the venue of Bali’s sacrifice where Vamana 
visited him. Gangadvum appears to be the same as the modern Haridvara, 

Despite these contradictory statements the claim of Kurukfetra cm its 
earliest association with Vamana looks quite plausible. The Ndamata Purina" 1,1 
“lames the holy Vi|nupada among the lirlhas of Kuruksetra like Prlhiidaka, 
Slhinesvara and Cakra tmha. The Mahabharala'*’ also mentions VifpupwU 
mmedlately before river Beas and among Ihe tilth as of Kumksetra, specifically 
with Vantanaka which is obviously christened after Vamana. There is a ttrtha 
named Gartgahrada at village Kamoda near Thanesar 144 and Bali is said to have 
performed his sacrifice at Kuruktetra where Vamana came along with sage 
Blmradvaja,'*® Here Prajapali is said to have performed b» initial sacrament 14 * and 
river goddess Sarasvati prcscnled him with an Akjamfda. 16 * 

The Padmsi Parana 16 * speaks of a Vamanakjetra in Kmukjelra which was 
very dear to god Vamana The Vamana puraIpa , * , describes in detail the birth and 
sojourn of Vamana in Ktirujaiigala The installation of god Vjmana was performed 
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at Ko^i tirtha by ail the gods jointly * m Koji tirtha is well known as one of the 
Kurukjctra tirthas. Again at the Vamanaka tirtha Visnu, in Hie form of Vimana 
is said to have restored to indra his kingdom after snatching it from Bali- tT| Load 
tradition locates all the three tlrthas Vtfnupadm, Vamanaka and Kofi tirtha at 
village Balsam, seven miles to the south oT Thane&ar, 371 According to the Bhagn- 
vata Parana, 173 after Bali had been deprived of life by Indm, he was restored by 
ihe Brahmanas of the race of Rhj-gu who consecrated him for supreme dominion 
and celebrated for him a Virfvajit sacrifice. This sacrifice had the virtue of enabling 
him to conquer all hi^ enemies. The Bhrgus were originally connected with the 
land of Kumk^tm, 174 ft may also be recalled that the Asuras had been associated 
with the region of Xuruk^etra in very early times. 175 

A* a matter of fact t the V am an a incarnation is considered inseparable from 
Kurukjetra in the Vamana Purina, 176 which ordains that Kuruk?etra should be 
remembered along with Yarn ana. 

6. Farasurana 

Tn his incarnation of Fara^urama Vbnu was born as the son of Jamadagm 
of the clan of Bhrgus in the Tretii Yuga. He is said to have cleared the earth of 
tyrant kjatriya kings twenty one times. 177 

The Bhrgus were also called Arcikas or ArjEkas after their legendary proge¬ 
nitor &eika. JTa According to the Rgveda the Arjikus pressed Soma juice with the 
Pu r us 179 who dwelt on the Saras vat r lw The NfaMbtn rata 1 Bl mentions a lake of 
Cyavuna* another renowned Bhargava, in Kurukgetra and a hill called Arcika 
Parvata 1111 which have been connected with the lake and hills of Saryanavat named 
in the RgvcdaJ 11 The MaMbharuta^ locates Cyavana’s hermitage on the Vadhu- 
sara river which has been identified with the Dohati 143 flowing near Narnaut, the 
headquarters of district Mahendragarh- A village called Dhosi near a small hill 
dose to the town is still asjociated with ihe memory of Cyavana and has a temple 
dedicated to him. 

A tirtha named Ramahrada after F&raiurama exists about 17 kms. to the 
west of Jind 1 * 6 where the warrior god is said to have filled five lakes with the 
blood of exterminated k^atriyas in order to gratify his fore-fathers, 1 * 7 In return he 
was granted a boon ihM his ascetic merit would again be increased, he would be 
freed of the sin of exterminating the ksatriya race and his fakes would become 
tirtViAs celebrated all over the world. 114 The present name Ramrai of the tirtha is 
obviously a corrupt form of Ramahrada. At one time it was applied to Kurukietra 
generally which points to its importance, 113 

In view of the unbroken tradition connecting the Bhrgus generally and 
Pareiiirama particularly with the valley of Di sad vat i which ran dose to Ramahrada 
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and Jind p and much of whose old bed is now occupied by the Western Jumna 
Canal. 15 ® the claim of Kurukgetra to being the land of Par^ununa appears to be 
well-founded. The movement of the Bbrgus towards the south and south-west 191 is 
undoubtedly a later phenomenon* 

* 

7, Rurna 

Vifnipf incarnation as Ramacandra, the hero of the iLVmayaaa, son of King 
Dasaratha of Ayodhya took place at the close of the Tret a Yuga to destroy the 
demon RavanaJ* 2 

According to a legend explaining the tirtha-name Kitpalamocana Roma 
Oniarathi once cut off the head of a wicked demon, falling in a forest the head 
stuck to the shank of sage Rahodam after piercing his bone. The sage visited one 
tlrtha after another but faded to get rid of it till at last he came to the Auianasa 
tirtlia. As soon as he touched the water here the head fell off. The incident resulted 
in the naming of the lirtha as Kapala-mocana. 151 * 

There is however, no evidence of any direct association of Ramacandra with 
KurtikjeinL 

tt KrsiiJi 

The Krjna incarnation took place at the end of the Ova para Yuga when 
Vi§nu was bom as the eighth son of Vasudeva and Dcvaki of the Lunar race for 
the destruction of the tyrant Karnsa, the representative of the principle of evil, 
corresponding to Ravftna who was destroyed by the previous 3 near nation R&raaJ 1 * 

Although Krj-.a was not boro in Kurukjeim. his association with this land 
in later years is only too well known. The Mahabharata s4& which is the epic of the 
Kurus and Kuruk:etra specifically describes him as Vifmi. His close relationship 
with the Pandavas and active participation in the Mah&bharaia war in the begin¬ 
ning of which the sacred teachings of Stfm&d Bbagavadgita were imparted to 
Arjuna are of course common knowledge. The Mahubharata^ 7 also mentions the 
performance by Krsna of a twelve year Satra on the bank of the Sarasvath 

It would be no exaggeration to say that after outgrowing his childhood 
Krf remained in close touch with the land and people of Kuruksctra throughout 
his life. 

9, Buddha 

Vrjnu in his incarnation as Buddha, moved by deep compassion condemned 
the Vedic way that ordained animal slaughter in rites of sacrifice, 198 According to 
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another view however Vi*nu assumed the form of the great sceptical philosopher, 
in the Kali or the current age. to delude the Daityas or demons into neglecting the 
worship of the gods and thus exposing ihcm to destruction* 19 ^ 

Buddha's association with Kuruksctra is restricted to his proselytizing acti¬ 
vities. He undertook long and tiresome journeys in pursuance of his aim to Tench 
the common man.™ Although the heart of Madhya De^a proper received more 
attention from him the ancient land of the Kurus was also not ignored and, as the 
Mahavastu 201 slates, the Buddha himself converted the people of K uru Janapado. 

The Bhaijajyavaefti 502 in the Vi nay a of the Mula Sarvastiviidins* which is 
known to have come into existence probably by the second or first century B.C,, 
describes a long journey of the Buddha in the company of Annpda. The Buddha 
went from Hastinapuni through Mahunagura* Srughna* Brahmanagrinrn and Kala- 
nagata to Rohitaka where he summoned ihe Yak$n Vajrapanj and travelled with 
him to the north-west ihrough Gandhara as far as Uddiyaaa and back - Another 
tow n that Finds mention i n the same work is Bhadrahkara, capital of the Jaimpada 
bearing identical name. Buddha's visit to this town is described in the Divyava- 
dana ?C4 too. The Divyavadina™ also mentions visits to Hastmapura and Srughna 
which apparently refer to journeys undertaken on different occasions, 

Buddha's visits to the two Kuru towns of j hullakotihita and Kammasa- 
damma have received special importance in Buddhist literature and find repeated 
mention in works like the Divyavadana*^ the Avadinaiataka 207 and the 
Nikuyas. 2 ^ At least two villages visited by Buddha, both named Thuna T have been 
described as Brithmanagramas in several works apart from the Vi nay a but it is 
possible to differentiate between them since one is located in the Malla Janapada 
and the other on the western boundary of Majjhtmadesa.- 1 * The Master's visits to 
the Uttaraktims 310 refer to the region generally while a journey to a Kauravya 
town is also mentioned without specifically naming 311 it. This Knuravya town is 
most probably Kndapatta where a Kauravya dynasty of Yudhijthira gotra is said 
to have been ruling. 

The Buddha thus visited at least nine towns in the Kurus* 11 out of which 
Hastinapura and Rohitaka {present Rohtaki are well known. Of the rest. Mahana- 
gara appears to refer to Jndraprastha while Srughna has been identified with the 
present site of Sugh near Jagadhari. The Brahmanagrama of the Vinaya* most 
probably identical with thE town named Th£ma located on the western boundary 
qf the Madhya Pcia in the Mahavagga and the Pivyfivadana has been equated 
with the present town of Tohamt which is mentioned by Panini as Taujayana. 113 
Kalanaeara refers to a present town of Kalanaur situated 32 fl 0' N and 75^ 10 - E 12 
miles west of Rohtak on the road to Bhiwank The name Bhadrankara survives in 
the name Bhakra K of the town near which the prestigious Bhakra dam stands. 
Jbullakojrhita has been equated with the twin village of Tholkurdi* 30 Q 1D'N and 
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76°40'E on the road leading from Ambala city to TTianesar-Kuriiksetra via Jhansa. 
And Kammasadamma. probably the corrupt form of Sanskrit Kalma^adhiima has 
been identified with village Kamoda situated 29 *55'N and 76*40'E about 15 kms 
from Thancsaj on the road to Fdmwa n not far from the Fraci-Sarasvati river. 
Apart from these towns the Buddha's journeys to Uttara-Kurus aJso probably led 
him through the northern portion of Kuruk^etra. 

The Buddha thus made a determined attempt towards the propagation of 
the Faith id this region. Although his efforts failed to produce any mass movement 
and resulted only in sporadic conversions here and there leading to the setting up 
of stray monasteries in a few prominent towns, there is sufficient evidence to 
establish a prolonged association of the Buddha with the land of Kurukjetra. 

10. Kalkf 

The tenth incarnation of Kalki i$ yet to lake place. 

Out of the nine past incarnations of Vi$nu + only one, Rama D Ararat hi, is 
not directly associated with Kuruktetra, Two, namely Kf^na and Buddha, are 
actively associated with this land through their activities, the former by virtue of 
his family relationship with the Pandava branch or the Kuru clan, involvement in 
contemporary politics and participation in the Mahabharala battle and the latter 
in pursuance of propagation of his teachings. The remaining si*, Paraiurama* 
Vamana. Nrsimha. Varaha, Kurma and MaUya can be said to belong to Kuruk- 
$etra on the basis of available evidence. The dan of Parasurdma, the Bbrgus lived 
in K.uruk}etra before moving towards the south and south west of the country. 
The scene of the exploits of Vumana and Npimha too was this very region and it 
is connected in literature with the demons too. 

The first three, the Boar, the Tortoise and the Fish are described as incarna¬ 
tions of Prajapati in Vedic literature and even some later works. 21 * The association 
of Prajapati Brahma with Kuruk^etra has already been brought out above. It would 
be relevant to note, here that most of the contents of the Sam tin as and early 
Brahma?a works were composed in Kundqttra and refer to events and episodes 
which should logically be taken to relate to this region. Vi^nu's own early associa¬ 
tion with Kuruksetra has been brought out above. He replaces Prajapati in later 
literature even m case of the Gut three incarnations* He is further associated or 
identified not only with Siva or Mahndeva but with Rama in the Ramiya^a and 
Kr;na in the Mahabharata. 21 * 

It may be observed in conclusion that the association off’Vifnifs incarnations 
with Kurukgetra supports the traditional position of this land as the cradle of 
Indian culture and civilisation. 
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IS THERE KURUKSETRA-KUTSANA 
IN THE MAHABHARATA ? 


On the death of Dro^acirya in the great Sham La war Karna accepts the 
command of the Katirava forces and Salva. the king of Madras' and maternal 
unde of the Pandavas T agrees to be his charioteer. A lit of self'glorification by 
Karna 1 is countered by Salya with deprecation of his prowess and praise of Arjuna. 1 
This provokes a bitter argument in the course of which Karna condemns the social, 
moral and ethical conduct of the Madras in the most derogatory terms. 4 In the 
process the whole Vahika land of five rivers, of which the Madras formed a part, 
receives severely censorious strictures at the hands of Karna and gets branded as 
the scum of the earth. 5 

In his address as General President of the 22nd session of the All India 
Oriental Conference 4 the talc learned Prof. V.S. Agrawal rightly observed that this 
diatribe against the Madras and their people entitled ’MadraLn-Kutsana' in the 
Epic colophons was in reality directed against many social customs, introduced by 
the Indo-Greeks or Yavanas after they took possession of the Madras, which were 
considered reprehensible when compared with the orthodo* Indian social code. 

In a detailed three volume study in Hindi 7 Prof, Agrawal a finds in the Great 
Epic similar denegration or Kunik*tra. He declares* that "Kuruk?eira was a part 
or that Vahika country where the Greek riders of Vahllka had over-run the Madras 
and the centre of Sakata and completely disturbed the traditional Aiya social 
conduct . As a result the most sacred land of Kuruk$ctra came to be regarded 
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as forbidden to the Aryas* People still went there but only to pay formal visits to 
lirthas while in their mind they believed in: 

3TTT^T fTTJT ^TfjT^T (^t^T) ^ II 

(Kar^a 30. 43J 

The Aratta land is fg[] of the Yavanas of Valihka and an A ry a should not 
stay there for the second day. The same thing u conveyed to the pilgrim through 
Ulukhalamekhala Yak?! of Kurukseim **After passing a day in Kurnkjeir-n do not 
stay for the second night. Otherwise you will find the behaviour entirely opposite 
lo what happens during the day. 1 * {Vana* 129.10). 

Later in the book* he again remarks: *"It has been declared (in the MbhJ for 
Kurukfelra also* the region lying between the Sarasvati and the Drjadvatj and 
considered the holiest land on the earth, that it should be visited for pilgrimage to 
tlrthas only during day time and one should return the same day without staying 
for the night. 1 ' 

Now, Ihc Indian Literary tradition regards the land of Kurukgelra as the 
cradle of Indian culture and civilisation This is generally accepted even by modern 
historians of ancient India. A major portion of the earliest Indian Literature was 
composed in this region. The M&habharata itself is, ia all probability a product of 
this Land. It has been the stronghold of Brahmanical religion throughout its long 
history. The decline set in only in Ihc medieval age. It is for the first time in the 
allegorical play Prabodhacandmdaya of KfSnMtilffl (circa I Lth century A.D.) that 
we find the two evil characters, Carvaka and king Mahanioha rejoicing over the 
decline of learning even in Kuruk^ctra the foremost of ihe holy places. 10 Prof. 
AgrawaTs hypothesis is, thercfore P on the very face of it. not in keeping with these 
facts. It would be interesting to see if it is supported by the verses on which he has 
based it. 

The following four verses occur in the Mbh, Vana Parva p Ch. 129 immedia¬ 
tely after the mention of the Rdmahrada Urtha and the Raupya Drffftdvati: 

STFcI l I 

^T?T7 fTJWT ^f*T5©ffT Jiyi 

qrosrof'T^ fffefhr i 

q?TC# FT fc^TT s[tT TPTt 4«iwfks*^r 

mirafe unvnttii 
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Verse 9 appears again in the Kama Parva Ch. 30 wiih a slight change as 
follow*; 

cpr: Tterr srtar t 

?rs* *ntf ??nf nv^n 

U is to be noted that there is do mention of K.uruk»ctra in these verses. The 
tirthas named arc Ramahrada, Yugantfhara, Acyutasthals and Bhufalaya or 
BhAtilaya which obviously refer to places and nol regions. 

The Vamana Purina, again apparently a work composed in Kumksetra and 
borrowing extensively from the Mbh, gives the name of Munjava{a tirtha in place 
of Ramahrada. H supplies some welcome information which makes it worthwhile 
to reproduce the relevant portion of the test here. 

‘ ■ 1 1 * ‘ eftft Sfmw: (lit; (»} 

f 3 rrfi%fT »rmw n r tn^n i d i 
^ irfM effaf^FTT iihu 

d^t^r W-'iJ£T Ifftpjft <T?T I 
^ myor 

5 T*?R j-iif I 

RTffrwrr^f^ ai^iM vfrsr^rT rm - : iiy^i 
^ ?ra> I TrTT of>o^ fTT^dT llv^ll 

.HfTtrm IR^IT ^ f^sqrr: | 

'^0% qiHwr ^ i iwj i 

qr^ft ^ tiHl-ifiUHyir t 

^ I SiW^ fijf 11VXI1 

»TT T^Vf f? 5 RT ’tftf ?TJ^t HI 4 ^I 4 R l 
tTT^iM rm mt 3 fr^rf^l 5 T IlY^II 

ipn^rt TftT hi»m I 

« £ 

HdinU «Tic 3 i spprrtf^fiTssfiT infill 
r^TT IT 3 TT # Shfaff TT^V sT^nftT fMTTFfR 1 

5 ^fSTfipToq «T JlfaufTR live 11 

^fcfqT ^TTT sr¥TP? ^ mfafa I 

« 

mr: ¥Tt trfewff ert 5 strain i^wf^TT nve.11 

tTTT TRFT *fOT T-lri't Sfrf^TTT ^f%rT 1 

df'trjcm ?ST *T 5 fT *^f IIV.OII 
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In these verges Ion the name of Kurokjetra is conspicuous by iU absence. 
The description relates to Mufijavaja tirtha although three individual lirthas 
Ytigandhnra, Acyutasthala and Bhutalaya also incidentally find mention in verse 
47 which is virtually identical with Mbh. Vann, \2% 9 W and Kama, 30,42* 
reproduced above. Here in verse 4K the opposite behaviour expected during the 
night is clearly defined in the threat of Mahayaksi LJlukhakmekhsJu to devour the 
female pilgrim. On her prayer the pilgrim is promised heaven if she takes bath in 
the Satimhati imha which too is in Kuruksetra, 

The induction of the regional name Kiiruksctra in his Hindi translation by 
Prof. AgraWid is therefore not only unwarranted but also utterly incongruous- As 
a matter of fact the Great Cpic has only good words to offer on the sacred and 
sanctifying character of Kurukgetra. M is the Dharmak elra of the opening verse 
of Srimad BhagavadgUa 11 and a touch of its wind-blown dust leads even the sinner 
of darkest deeds to Parama Gath the ultimate goal of tnofcaJ 1 And within the 
boundaries of Kuruk setra the tract lying between the holy rivers Saras vs ti and 
Dnadvat] has been equated with Trivia tap& or heaven itself 14 while Kuruksctra has 
been called Brahmavedl 13 and Kuruk$etra Samantapaflcaka the Uttaravedi of 
Pita m a ha 1 * Brahma, Kama himself while squarely condemning the Madras 
repeatedly praises the people of the Kurus as possessing the knowledge of 
Dhsrnia, 1 * 

Prof. Agrawal however; considers Kurukjctra a part of the Vahika country 
and as such the description of the Vihrkas could be taken to be equally applicable 
to it. Here also the learned Professor was grossly mistaken. Clear evidence, both 
positive and negative in nature, is available in abundance to show that the terri¬ 
tories of Kurukjetra and the Vah kas were mutually exclusive. Restricting ourselves 
to the Mbh, we may refer to the geographical definition of the Vahika land given 
m the Kama Parva right in the midst of the diatribe against the Madras “The 
polluted Vahika country which is devoid of pharma, impure and deserves id be 
avoided" 1 declares the poct ( "'lies outside the limits of the Himalayas, away from 
the Gahga, Yamuna, Sarasvalf and Kurukselra and within the five rivers with 
Sindhu as the sixth.” 11 He does not leave us in doubt about the identity of the 
five rivers and soon adds. “Where there are the forests of the Pllu tree and the five 
rivers ftatadru, Vipiii, Iravatl, Candrabhlgu and Vitastd with Sindhu as the sixth 
flow, leaving the hilly tract, that is the laud named Aratta, devoid of Dharma and 
undeserving of a visit,” 1 * Indeed one gets an impression as if the author is anxious 
to pinpoint the geographical position of the Madras, Vahlkas or Arajras with an 
exactitude proportionate to the severity oT the strictures passed against them. Yet 
again in the same chapter he reminds us the third time that "Arana, also named 
Vahika, is the land where flow the five rivers after leaving the mountains,"*® The 
Vahikas and Kurukjetra are thus specifically defined as entirely separate political 
and geographical entities in absolutely unambiguous terms. 
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Finally what delivers the coup de grace is the hard fact of history that the 
In do-Greeks could not have controlled the land of Ktirukfetra or East Punjab long 
enough to influence the religious and social outlook of its people. As A K. Narain 
observes Menanders 4 kingdom shows Indo-Gteek power at its height and “he 
ruled from the Kabul valley in the west to the Ravi in the east. and from the Swat 
valley in the north to northern Arachosia in the south/’ 21 Even if Menander is 
taken to be the Yavana king who beseiged Saketa and invaded Fupiliputra there is 
nothing in the available evidence to suggest that the presence of Ihe Indo-Greeks 
in the Madhyadega, including Kuruk*cira ( was anything but transitory, indeed too 
transitory to make any cultural impact. Ii is therefore, not at all possible to sustain 
the hypothesis in propounding which the late Prof. V r 5, AgrawaL a scholar of 
acknowledged erudition, was evidently carried away by his otherwise well-placed 
enthusiasm for his apposite explanation of the Madraka-Kulsana episode in the 
Great Epic, 

This leaves us with one question which, even if not quite obligatory to 
answer, does need to be touched upon at least briefly, for a logical conclusion of 
this discussion. Why is night stay or more than one night stay at Rhmahnida or 
M unjavaia forbidden* And what is the meaning of the threat to a pilgrim eating 
curd at Yiigandharo, staying at Aeyumsthala and taking a dip at BhutaLiya? 
Surprisingly, Prof- Agrawal himself offered a it appropriate explanation to these 
questions. In his study of the VumauLi Parana, 22 published one year before his 
Gauhati address and four years before Bhurata Savitn he observed, “Many an 
inference can be drawn from this Catha verse 4 V^maiia P. 5M,* 13, 47 — Mbh. 
Yana, 129,9. and Kama, 3Q.42), Originally YakjT Ulukhala-Mekhala (of Munjavaia 
llrtha) was an ogress fed with oblation of blood and flesh or bloody-sacriiices. That 
tradition continued in the minds of the people. There were three other places in 
Kumk^ctra, vLl Yugundhara. Acyutasthala, and B hula lava visited by the pilgrims 
on special occasions marked by particular ceremonies, viz, milk or curd as the 
Prasada eaten in Yugandhar& and a short stay at the two Latter places. Then one 
came to the shrine of the Yakfi where the pilgrims stayed only during day time 
and were scared away at night for fear of being eaten up by the Yak*l, the blood¬ 
thirsty ogress, probably an illusion is made to bloody sacrifices noct urn ally 
indulged in* which were a cause of general terror in the minds of the people. Ihere 
is no doubt that here we find conspicuous mention of the Yakja-cult prevailing in 
Kuruk&ctra” 

Suffice it to say hem that we fully agree with this view and accept it as the 
only plausible explanation which Prof. Agmwal erroneously discarded under the 
i nfluence of His theory cm the Madraka-Kulsana episode. A more elaborate study 
of the Yak|a-cu!t in Kurukjctfa deserves an independent treatment. 


Is there Kurukietra-Kutsana in the Mahabh&ratift IJ J 
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SOME APOCRYPHAL TIRTHA-NAMES 

IN KURUKSETRA 


The land of BCuruk^ctra is the cradle of Indian Civilization. A large portion 
of the earliest literature in Sanskrit was composed here in the valleys of the holy 
rivers Sarasvati and Drsadvatt. It was the scene of the first political and cultural 
activity in our country. It is not surprising therefore that most of the Hindu gods 
are associated with this land in one way or the other and it is dotted with innumer¬ 
able Tlrthas connected with sites, forests, lakes and rivers some of which had 
already acquired a holy character in the remote Vedic age. 

Popular tradition plates the number of holy sites in the region at 360. 1 Even 
if this number is an exaggeration, the lists of TTrtha-names which art available to us 
are impressively large. Sir Alexander Cunningham in his "Report of a Tour in the 
Punjab in 1878-79” 2 listed about 2D7 Tlrthas. Pl Ram Swaroop Sharmo in the 
first part of his “Kurukfttra Riikasva" published in 1931 from Jind in Haryana* 
gave the names of only 123, Ten years later Dayali Ram. sometime Director 
Education erstwhile Patiala Stale, gave probably the longest list of the Tlrtha- 
names, about 259 in all* in his "Kurukfetra Darpanaf' originally brought out in 
Urdu from Amhala in 1941, 4 In an article on "Tlrihax of Kuntkfetra os enumera- 
red in the Mahabhdrata and Vamano Purina* published in 1976, 3 Si Ink Ram 
listed about 229 names, 6 There are seveml oiher accounts also but a systematic 
and analytical examination of the innumerable Tmha-names of Kurukfetra, 
roughly comprising the present state of Haryana, remains yet to be undertaken. 7 
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Cunningham suspected most of the Tirthas in his List to be invention of 
modern days. 1 This suspicion cannot be said to be whotelv unwarranted. There 
are many names which appear rather odd as T rtha-nacnes although they cannot 
be branded as spurious without proper examination. 

In this brief note we intend to take up the throe Ti rib a* names Sliding Ahan 
and I fay a\paJa or tfa^pada which can be easily demonstrated to be apncryphaL It 
is interesting to note that these three names arc duly mentioned in the Malta- 
bharatu^ and Che V am an a Purina 10 and have been traditionally assigned to specific 
villages. Pt. RamSwaroop Sharma places Sudina and Ahan both at village Bastali 
(Sanskrit Vyasasihahj- 11 and Haspada at village Shergarh near KaithaL 12 

Cunningham connects Sudina and Ahan both with village Dusen n and 
places liaspuda at village Shergarh which, he thinks, was earlier known as Saraka. 1 * 
Silak Ram locates Sudhm at Dusen, A hurt at village Ahun 13 and Haspada at 
Kaithal. Da yah Ram does not take note of these three Tirt ha-mimes. 

Although these names find mention among the TTrihas of Kuruk-etra in the 
Mahabhiimta and the Vamatia Purana they have been undoubtedly fabricated out 
of expressions occurringin Rgveda 3,23.4 which is reproduced below i n Padapatha Et 
along with corresponding translation in English, 

fjr^T 3TT TfastTT: mm: qt ffPT 

t place thee in (he best spot of earth the seat of Ha on the best day of all 

day*. 

^ HimilifW <KHeUI« 3F^T f<TTrf^ tt 

On the Drjadvati, Manuja, A pay a. Saras vim, richly Agni I Shine. 

The Ryis of this hymn, addressed to Agni. are the two Bharaia princes 
DevaJravas and DcvavaU. In the Mantra before us the poets place Agni in the 
best spot of earth, the seat of Hit, on the best of days and pray to the god to shine 
in all effulgence at Dr$arfvatl, Mimija. Apaya and SuinalT. Dr$advall, A pay a 
and Sarasvali are the three well known rivers of Kurukjetra. Manuka has been 
construed by Wilson 1 * and OddasH* as an adjective of the (banks of) three rivers 
and rendered an “frequented by men'*. Griffith™ on the other hand takes it as the 
vocative singular of Manuka and translates it as “O man!** However M_L. 
Bl-argavu 21 suggested long ago that the word here stands for the name of a town 
and lake and like the three accompanying river-names, is t'ie locative singular of 
the stem Manuja. It has since been conclusively established by Ram GopuF that 
Manus a stands, in this Mantra, for the name iff a lake. The second half of the 
Mantra thus contains four names, one of a lake or town 11 and three of riven 
which had all acquired a sacred character by the time this hymn was composed. 
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In the first half the three expressions llayfispade w Sudmaire and Ahnani 
present no dUEciiJty. While Say ana 24 and Verikatamadhava 2 * explain %i Hdynspade” 
as * Unaravidyam" or "in the Uttaravedi 1 " denoting the land of Kurukaetra which 
is known as the Unarmed! of god Brahma**—it agrees well with the context since 
the Mtmi$a lake and all the three rivers mentioned above belong to Kuruksetra— 
modern scholar* uniformly translate it as lb ihc seat of lid. Zt is to he noted that 
lluyaspade t being a conjunction of the two words. Hay ah (genitive sing of Ha) and 
fade (Joe, sing- of Pmia^ cannot be taken as one single word to devote a place- 
name. Sudinatve (loc sing, of Sudmaira) is explained by Say an a as **il«IHUl 

i h% WI5 gpra ijfenfr* 

or '*a day worthy of performing a sacrifice” representing days on which sacrifice is 
offered to Foremost gods like tndra. Veiikasamadhava lakes it as *a cloudless 
day p * tn contradistinction to "Durdma’\ "a bad day' 1 in the sense of a "cloudy or 
rainy day M Modern scholars uniformly render it as 

“the best day” which too cannot be a place-name. .Himm is the genilive plural of 
the word Ahan meaning 4i of days/ 1 and again utterly unthinkable as a place-name. 
Jt is thtte impossible to visualise these three words or expressions as names of 
Tirihas. Nevertheless this is precisely the situation presented to us by the Great 
Epic and the Vanuma Parana. Why? 

The explanation is quite simple. 

As we have already seen the second half of the Mantra contains four Tirlha- 
names, of one holy lown/lake and three sacred rivers. Some one placed the three 
expressions iteyatpada, Sudittaitw) and Ahan also in the same category and, taking 
the form It&zpada of the first oame, 2? converted them into Hrtha-names and 
introduced them in the Maliabharata Vana Parva Tinhnyitra account which is* in 
any case, most disorderly and discrganiscd Their entry into the Vim an a Parana 
which owes much to the Mah^ibhnrata, posed no difficulty. Priests eager to 
multiply the number of Tirthas for obvious reasons assigned them to different 
villages. 

Was this the work of a simple scribe, a mischievous interpolator or a 
motivated redactor? The answer to this question lies in the situation of the villages 
to which these three Tirthas have been assigned. All the places lie in tehsil Kaiihal 
of district Kuruktetrru Shergarhis hardly 2-3 kins, from Kaiihal and Bastali about 
25 kins. on the road to KarnaL Ah tin not far from Bastali, lies a few km*- closer 
to Kaiihal, In the same area, hardly 11 krns. to the west of Kaithal, lies the 
village and lake of Manuka, now called Manasa, with the river Apayi only one 
kroia 2 * to its east: both mentioned in the second half of the Mantra, It appears 
that the fabricated Tiftha-names were knowingly assigned to places near Manuka 
and Apayi I The selection of the villages Ahun and Dusca was a clever move with 
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an eye on the phonetic similarity of these names with Ahan and Sudino. The 
interpolations are therefore most probably the work of a shrewd redactor who 
belonged to Kaithal (ancient §Capi$fhalai or some place nearby. 

It is difficult to pinpoint the interpolations to any particular date or period 
in the absence of any due B The closest possible guess could be some time around 
the 7th century A.D. which may be taken as the earliest possible date of the 
composition of the Yam an a Pumn&F It may be that these names were introduced 
in the Mahabharata and the V am ana Purana about the same time. This will 
however remain only a conjecture til! some definite evidence becomes available. 

ft may be added that relevant verses containing these Ttrtha-names find 
place in the main texts accepted in the critical editions of the Mahabhnrata and 
the Yam ana Pur an a, This only shows that the texts constituted in critical editions 
are generally not to be taken for granted. 


Notes and Reference* 

t» Alexander Cunningham, Report of A Tour in the Punjab in 1878-79, Archa¬ 
eological Survey of India Vol. XIV. p. 9P. 

2. See pp< 97-106. 

3. See pp. 28^45. ParMl of this booklet never appeared. 

4. See pp* 63-118. A Hindi version also appeared from Ambala, The author 
acknowledges the help taken m the preparation of his work from Kurukjetra 
Mdhatmya of Ram&ehandra Sara swat L Kurukfetra Darpona of Munshi Kale 
Rai, Rixala of PL Chuni Lai and several other works including Kumk^rfm 
MAhdtmyn t Kurtikfelra Pa rtkramS , Gurutirthasaiigraha. and Tarikh Khalsa. 
S^e Intro, p, 4, 

5. Journal of Hufyana Studies VoL IIJ B Nos. 1-2* pp. 14-32. 

6. The lists of Cunningham. Dayali Ram and Silak Ram contain names of iradj- 
tional Tirthas also which are not mentioned in litcmture 

7. See e g. *^TRrT cRIT 77171* % eftlfT 
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Bhagwan Singh Suryavanshi, Geography ot the Mahabharata. New Delhi, 
1986; S.S. Parui. Kuruk?etra in the Vnmana Pu ran a, Calcutta 1976; Savitri 
V. Kumar. The Puranie Lore of Holy Water places. New Delhi, 1983; and 
S.M. Bharadwaj, Hindu places of pilgrimage in India, Delhi 1973 etc. 

8. Op. ell., p. 90. 
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9. Ct. ed. Pune 1942, Van a. Si. 63 and 84 (1): 

iruwi ^ erf* tfr*f mrerarPT ?i 
3f^r^ gfM 5 ffNr =r ( 

Readings 5 =T**K and ^ 41 +mT arc also available, 

10. Cr. ed. Varanasi 1967, SM., 15.24 (ii) and 61. Reads IdSspada Tor flaspada. 

irrm w ^ ?ft?f II 

3T^‘ ^ ^ £ ?fNF I 

cRT: Hk4 r «4*iVMHIH4M II 

-□ c- ■* i 

IL Op. cit, p. 38. He spells Allan as Ahna and Sudina as Munitta, Afudtla or 

Sudlta. 

12. Op, cii. p, 35, He gives a second name fndrdspada too for Hasp ado. 

13. Op. cit. p. 99. Spells Sudina as Sitidan and Ahatt as Anna. 

14. Op. cit. p. 104 Spells Hdspada as irdspada. 

15. Op, cit, p, 23. Erroneously states that Ahna [s spelled as inm in Vrtmana 
P. SM., 1J. 61. 

16. Op. cit. p. 21. 

17. Vaidika Sariisodhana M and a la Pune ed. See infra n. 24. 

18. Rgvcda Sartihita, Test and Eng. Tr. etc. 6 Vols. Delhi, 1977, 

19. Dcr Rig-veda, German Tr. Harvard Oriental Series, Vols. 33-35., 1951. 

20. The Hymns of the Rigveda, Eng. Tr, Third ed.. Two volumes, Benares. 

21. The Geography of Rgvcdic India, Lucknow 1964. p, 31 f. 

22. A New Interpretation of the Vedic Word Manusa, Journal of the Ganganatha 
Jha Research Tnstt. Vol. XVII, May-August 1961, (prts. 3-4} pp. 193-202. 

23. There is a village of identical name on a very old mound by the side of the 
lake, now called Manasa. 

24. Rgveda Samhita, 5 Vols.. Vaidika Samjodbana Manilla Pune, 3rd ed. 1934. 

25. Rgveda -vith com nentaries of Skandusvimin, Udguha etc., 3 vols. Ed. Vishva 
Bandhu, Hoshiarpur. J965. 

26. Mbh. Vana. 81, 178: 

^ -a ™ * 

This verse has been repeated in Salya 52.20 and also in the Vaniana Purana 
SM., 1. 14. 

Also see Vimana P. SM,, L 13; and 12, 15. 

Much earlier Tandya Mahabrahmana, XXV. 13. 3 says: 

!f 3 ra , (a ^f ^P*tTct if 

.. * * 
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27. Tlayaspada is not used in later worts. Rgveda has the form Its spado too. See 
C,g. 1. 128. 1, X. 91. 1. IfAyaspada occurs in lit. 29.4 and X. 91.4 also. 

28. MIA. Vana 81.55: 

i 

dll'll I TT*T *TTT II 

The verse is almost literally repealed in Vamana P. SM-. 15.1. A pay a and 
Apaga arc identical. 

29. Scholars widely disagree over the date of composition of the Yarn an a P. 

R.C, Ha/ra (Puranic Records on Hindu Rites and Customs, 2nd ed. Delhi 
1975, p. 91 j considers it not earlier than Ac 9th century A.D.. P.V. Kane 
(History of Dharmasastra, Vol, V, Prt. II, pp. 904 f.J puts its compilation 
between 600-900 A.D.; V S. Agrawal (Varna n a Puniria-A Study, p. it) places 
it in the first half of the 7th century A.D. 
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YAKSA-WORSHIP IN KURUK$ETRA 


The history of Yaksa-worship goes back to hoary antiquity. It was widely 
prevalent in India and its neighbouring countries since immemorial times. 1 
However, while it may well be called pre-Vedic 2 there is hardly any justification for 
describing it as non-Aryan or pre-Aryan. 1 

In later literature the Yaksas are usually brackctied with the Asuras, 
Rakjasas and Pilseas' 1 and placed by lexicons 9 in the category of demi-gods like 
Vidy id haras. Candharvas Kinnaras, Guhyakas, Siddhas and Bhiilas. These demi¬ 
gods share some peculiar characteristics so that distinction in their worship is often 
blurred even where the presiding deity is specifically named, as we find in case of 
Mufljav&ta, At this tlrtha the same deity has been described as a Pisacl 6 and 
Raksasi 1 in the Matnibharata and as a Yaksinl in the Vamana Purina. 9 

The word Yakia has been derived from ihe root \ ^ (W-3f) “to speed 
on. to manifest”, in the sense of "a mysterious being", * a supernatural being 
revealing himself suddenly" (as did the Yakja to Yudhitihita in the Vans Parva of 
the Mbh ) as well as in the sense of (iTST-ad) "pursuing-avenging" which 
reminds us of his later characteristic of “seizing, possessing" expressed in the term 
’Yakf&-graha\* Pisacaf — PiutSiaJ is "one who cats raw flesh'♦fittRunmifrf 
= fqffT?T4 \ ar^T-^f) 10 Yak*a has thus a split personality, os it were, both 
pleasant and unpleasant while Pisaca has liulc pleasant about him. This etymologi¬ 
cal dichotomy between the pleasant and unpleasant or benevolent and malevolent- 
aspects of the personality of Yaks a persists all along through the ages. 
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The word Yak$a occurs several Limes in the Rgveda (ILVJ. 1 * the oldest 
JitcrarTf' testament of mankind and p although the meaning assigned to it is not 
always free from doubt, it has often been made to yield a sense which is not 
entirely unhelpful for our purpose. In vii. 56J6J 1 Yafcfis are mentioned as models 
of beauty while in x. 8gJ3 t lJ Agni is presented a$ more powerful than 
even the Yak$a who, by implication was counted among the powerful- By 
contrast in iv. 3.I3 34 Agni is requested ntu to visit even secretly the house of one 
who frequents the abode of the Yak;a: in vii, 6L5* 1 - 1 the purport appears to be that 
only immature and unintelligent people believe in strange gods like Yakuts and in 
v k 70.4, lfl the poet prays to the gods to save him from an encounter with a Yaksa- 
The word Pi^aca, in the only instance of its appearance fL 133*5). has undoubtedly 
a demoniac sense. 31 Jn the Atharvaveda (A V ) Yak-a is called ,L a soulful 
prodigy” ls and ^boly folk" 1 * on the one hand and "a soul-possessing monster" 33 
on the other; Fisiiea stands for a class of demons who *are eaters of raw flesh' 
(^®n^). 21 According to the Kau^ika Sutra 33 an a rile fur curing a person 
caught by the Pisacaa, the medicine-man-priest makes powder of PrsnipurnS 
(Hemionitis CordifoliaJ, performs an offering with A*V» L35„ pours the remnants 
of that offering on the powder, utters the same hymn on it and besmears the 
patient with it from top to bottom. The Pisacas were thus probably already recog¬ 
nised as grahas or seizers of human beings in the age of the A.V. 

The position does not change in later Vedic Literature. In the Bruhmanas 
Yakja appears only a few times and applies to a 'wend era us thing 1 . 34 However! 
they could not have been uniformly held in great esteem as Kubcra* their king and 
lord in later literature, k a Rukfas and lord of robbers and evil-doers in the 
.Satapatha Brahmana 14 and bis hosts appear as plague mg children in the Sutras. 15 
Thus even while being an ideal for beauty 26 the Yak?a is considered an ’ Evil 
being 1 ** 11 This also finds support in the Ara iyakas and Upani&uds. The Sarikhayana 
Aranyaka couples Yakgas with Rak^asas and Pjsacns as killers. 141 So docs the 
Sivopanifad {5* 3) which justifies their destruction* 2 * According to the Samara ha- 
syopanUad (v. 7) worshippers of Y&kia arc always to be abandoned. 3 * 

The ambivalence in the attitude towards Yaksa has left Phaca unaffected- 
In the Taittirlya Samhita 11 and the Jahniniya Brahma a 31 (J M.u wc find him 
standing in the company of Asuras and Ruk-asas in opposition to the gods* fathers 
and men. According to the wife of Triyttruna, king of the iluvakus was a 

Pisuci and she suppressed the power ol their fire. She is destroyed by Vf a son of 
Jana the domestic priest of Triyaruija by reciting some verses of ihc Rgveda* 1 he 
Maitruya »yupanisad u describes Lhc Yakuts, Rak^asa^ Bhijias, Ga-as. Pisacas! 
Uragas us grahas who seize beings. According to the Atharva-Pari ijm 1 * a town 
infiIterated by PUficns, Rik^asas and their likes soon suffer destruction of human 
life by epidemics. 
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The dual character of Yak*a survives in Jain and Buddhist works also* 
Yakp_s and Y&kfi is appear as protectors of Jain Tirtharikaras, each Tirtbarikara 
having a Yakju and a Yak;i-<] as attendants. ^ They are called Vyanlara or gods 
of intermediate status^ 7 and said to he dwelling in unoccupied houses, trees, 
forests Or woods, ponds etc. which arc then said to bq possessed (adhis^hitaj by 
them, 3 * Their temples known* a* Yilfiyitanis, Yak$akulas, Yakjagrahas or 
Yak$abhavanas F Yaksaprasadas and Yakjaeaiijas were located outside the city** 
and visited by dubious characters like the robbt r Vij&ys who was in the habtl of 
wandering through gambling dens, drink-salocns, courtesans' houses and cross¬ 
roads. 4 ® Some Yak^as are devoted to the Huddha 41 while others molest his followers 
in their woodland haunt*. 43 In the Ayakutajfiiaka Yakjas annoyed with the 
Buddha, on being denied hali. plan his assassination 43 There are direct references 
to sacrificial offerings to the Yaksa demons in the Jatakas. 44 Malalasekera 45 classi¬ 
fies different kinds of Yak$as p known in Buddhism, as spirits, ogres, dryads, ghosts* 
$pooks—generally speaking decadent divinities-beings half deified, having a deva's 
supernatural powers, particularly as regards influencing people, partly helping 
partly harmful. At many places Devata and Yaksa are synonymous Nonethe¬ 
less there is a tendency in Buddhism to restrict the designation Yakja |o demons/* 
A passage in the Dcghamkayn sums up all the demoniac attributes of a Yak^a,* 1 
In later Buddhist literature they have been degraded to the state of red-eyed 
cannibal ogres, 49 The female Vakhas fYak^inis) are, in these cases, more fearful 
and evil-minded than Ihe male. They eat flesh and blood and devour even men and 
corpses. They eat babies and are full of spite and vengeance, Jiitaka stories 
abound in instances of this nature. 50 

Jn the Epics and Purunas the degeneration of Yak$a to his malevolent self is 
largely accomplished and he gradually becomes almost a regular member of the 
Asura-GaTidharva-BhCta-PiifLca-Guhyaka-Yetala group. 51 It is in keeping with this 
development that the Ramiyatm 53 derives Yakja front the rooty'Yak* M to gobble." 
Tadaka, originally a Yak* mb becomes a Rak'asf 53 while Ulfikh&lamekhala is at the 
same time a YaksF, PisacT as well as a Rakish 94 Although at one place the 
Rum ay ana 5 5 compares them to blooming Ionises in the sky at another 5 * they arc 
described with the Rak^asas and horrifying Pisacas as creatures who wander m the 
night Mann* 7 mentions meat and intoxicating drinks u$ the food of Yakjas. 
Piiacas and Gandharvas. In the Mahubharata^ Rakjasas, Pti&cas and others of 
their group arc known as +J catcrs of raw flesh.' r They eat human flesh and drink 
blood. 50 The Yiiiudhanas and Pisecas steal oblations.® The Yatai named Jara 
of Kajagrha is described as *i ytlf^an W\«cnf 61 There are Piiicagrahas and 
Yak$agrahas 43 One possessed by a Ynkja soon turns mad and is known as 
Yaksagttdha/ 1 The Purfinas give a detailed account of the nature* food and habitat 
of the Piiacas. They are said to dwell or congregate in cremation grounds together 
with BhLitas, Vetalas, Yakuts etc, and move about at twilight frequenting deserted 
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houses, royal roads and doorways. 6 * One who sees them or other d chip ns will 
die within nine months. They can be propitiated with small and mean offerings 
such as food that has been sneezed or stepped on, food mixed with hair, insects or 
tears, or licked by a dog, or unconsecrated food. They are given offerings of 
liquor, flesh, rice, curd, sesamum, incense, black doth etc. They have the power of 
invisibility and can easily enter the mouth of anyone and penetrate to the intestines 
end they feed on faeces . 65 The Yakw. just by a glance, the Rak jasas hy entering 
and the Piiacas by afflicting or pressing, drink the blood and eat the flesh and 
marrow of human beings.** 

According to the Bhagavata Purana 67 the Rakjasas. deranged by hunger* 
attacked, together with the Yakjas, Brahman himself who had assumed a nightlike 
body, and the Greater cited out to them not to eati but to protect him- Their king 
is Kubera the lord of Alaka. 6 * UlQkhala-Ufukhali are counted among Piiaca 
couplet 69 We shall revert to them again. 

Still later, about the second half of the L 1 th century A.D., we come across a 
Yaltsa as gigantic as a mountain in the Kathusaritsugara / 0 In the same work 71 
Bhiitivanna Rak$asa tells Kanabhuti that the Yak$as p Rakgasas and Pisacas rejoice 
in the night since, edipsed by the brilliance of the sun, they wield no power 
during the day. A Yidyadhan named Madanamancuka makes an offering of wine, 
flesh and other dainties with her own hand to Yak*as 71 We hear of a Yak^im of 
heavenly beauty, surrounded by many Yakjas with feet turned the wrong way and 
squinting eyes, enjoying all kinds of meat and drink . 7 - 1 Four Paiupala ascetics stay 
overnight in a deserted temple of Siva in a wood where each one of them fails 
prey to Yak^ini Srhgotpadmt who, playing on a lute of bones recites a charm 
which produces horns on him. Bewildered he rises up and dances till he falls into 
the blazing fire from which he is dragged out half-burnt by the Yakiim and 
devoured with delight. She is ultimately subdued by their companion Niscaya- 
datta . 74 A Yak 5 a named Supratika is turned into a Pi£aca by the curse of 
Kubera, 7 * 

The Nllamata Pura m 76 relates a story according to which Kashmir was 
occupied, in consequence of a curse of Kaiyapa, for six months of each year by the 
Fiiacas, who forced the human settlers to retire from the country from the full- 
mcKirt day of Asvuyuja to that of Cailra The Grarnadevataprali&tha 77 includes 
Yak-as among grimadcvaias in the company of Ptitana and others who kill 
children, Bhulas, Pretax and PHacas* KGhmandas, Sakitiis, Dakinls, Vetalos and 
others. As \ S, Agrawaf* has shown Yakj&cult is still widely prevalent in the 
form nf worship of various local male and female deities like Birjs or Pits, Matas 
and Yoginls. However now it rests more on fear than on genuine respect. 

Having formed an idea of (he character of the Yak^as and their kin and of 
the nature of Yaksa-worship we can take up a brief survey of the Yak^a cult in 
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Kumksctra. The observations arising from the evidence of our earliest literary 
works arc of course, largely relevant in case of Kuruk*elra which is regarded as the 
cradle of Indian civilisation, We shall therefor* lake note of more specific tradi¬ 
tions only. In the remote past when the austerities of king Kuru were successful 
god Vinnu* granting him the desired boons, assigned for the protection of Kuril- 
jingala the Yak *a named Caudra, the serpent Vasufci. the Vidyadhara ^aftkukarna, 
the Rak^asa chief Sukeil. the king Ajavana and the great god Agnj . 79 A Ynk$a 
was thus associated with the region from the very day it acquired the name 
Kumk^lra r A verse common to the Mahabhfirata * 0 and the Viimana Puranu bl 
describes the heartland of Kuruk etra, with a radius of five yojanas on all sides 
and therefore known as Samantapartcaka, as bounded on its four comers by four 
Yak$as called Dvarapalas or guardian deities. This core of the country was also 
named U tin raved! of god Brahma .* 2 The four Yak-as were Taramuka, Arantufca* 
Kapda and Macafcmfca * 3 Cunningham * 4 has identified Tarantuka with Ratan 
Yaksa in the N.E. comer dose to the town of Pipli on the G.T. Road near the 
Saras vats. Arantuka with village Ber or Baher to the N.W. of K&iltial where a 
Yak^a-kuhda exists Macakruka with village Sinkh in the S.E. corner and Kapilu 
Maha Yak^a of Rumahratfa wilh the present town of Rani Rai in the S r W. corner 
where we have a tsriha named after Kapils In place of Ramahrada the Vinmna 
Pura i a * 1 names the tlrtha MuAjava’a which local tradition connects with a neigh¬ 
bouring village called Barahban. The Mahabh a rata** describes one Sankfiatmha,, 
three other tjr&has away from Vinas&na upstream on the Sarasvaii, where Vakhas, 
Vidyad haras, Rakjasas, Fi£jcas and Siddhas in thousands subsisted on the fruit of 
that tree while moving about unseen by human beings. 

As the statement appended at the cad shows Lhc identification of the towns 
associated with the four guardian Yakjas of Kurukjetra is by no means free from 
confusion. Some other suggestions, even though rather unorthodox, are more in 
keeping with the traditional geographical definition of 2 uiruk$etra h as a sacrificial 
altar given in the Taittir ya Ara >\aka with Khanujava as the southern half, Srughna 
the northern half, Parma t the lower or western half and Mams or the Rajasthan 
desert as its Ctkara or rubbish heap. V S. AgrawaY T places Macakruka Yak 5 a at 
Jakhala in the N,W. of Kuruk^elra across the Sams vat T Ghaggar. The name is 
probably a corrupt form of Yak^isihala and ib location makes it an ideal site for 
the Yak^a Dvarapala in ihe N.W. comer. There are other centres of Yak^a- 
w- rship like Jakhepal identified with village YaksapdJaka 8 * and Patratt identified 
with Pfijila® in the same region. The Vnmana Purana " 1 names Malavaia Yak^a 
near Pancanada, Some other Yak^as arc also mentioned in the region . 91 The 
pilgrim is advised to go to Fa fte a n adi after propitiating fUntuka or Arantuka 
Yak^a . 92 Since Pan can* da figures as a tlrtha it obviously refers to the place below 
Multan, now in Pakistan which went by this name 91 and not generally to Punjab as 
a land of jive rivers. U Rantuka or Arantuka was near Puficanadn we have to 
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place one of the Dvarapala Yak^as of Kuruksetra somewhere deep in the Marus 
which agrees better with its traditional western corner’ 1 Placing all the four 
Dvampdla? to make a much smaller rectangle within the Sarasvatt Dpadvati doab 
would lead to the conclusion that the geographical definition of Kuruksetra hod 
shrunk to denote a very small unit by the age of the Great Epic and the Puranas. 95 

The A{5nntiya 9 * Suita contains a vivid description of the Yakkha kingdom 
of Uttarakuru which, according to Buddhist literature, denoted the hilly region to 
the north of Kuruksetra extending from Srughna into the high Himalayas.' 7 In the 
Dighanikiya two Yakkbas, Yugandliara ,H and Sensaka," 5 are mentioned who were 
apparently the guardians of the two important towns of Yupandh&ra or Jupadhari 
in the N.E and Sairitaka or Sirsa in the N.W. The Mahamayun, translated into 
Chinese in the 4th century A.D., 1 ™ gives names of numerous localities together with 
the names of their presiding Yak$as. Several of these are from Kuruksetra. The 
test assigns Kapila Yakja to Bah udh any aka, 101 the country about Rohiak, ]tc 
Malyadhara 1 " and Muiijakesa 10 * to Agrodaka or the present town of Agroha,' 0 * 
Karttikcya to Rohilaka or Rohiaka, 1 ™ Duryodhana 107 and Siddhayfitra 100 to 
Srughna identified with the site of Sugh near Jagadhari, ,[?q Arjuna to Arjunavana, 110 
Puraftjaya to Yaudheya," 1 Sthijna to Sthiina 111 and the Yak?a chiefs Tararka and 
Kutararka 113 and the well-known Yakjt L f lukhalamekha!a 114 generally to Kuru- 
Icsctra. The last three immediately remind us of DvarapalaS Turaniuka and 
Arantuka 1 ' 5 and Yakjt UlCikhalamekhala, wife of Kapila Yak$a llt of Riima- 
hrada. 11 * 

The Mahamayurl is supposed to belong to the class of works called the 
Dharag is or “protective spells” which constitute & large and important part of 
Mahayanist Buddhist literature. It is one of the five Dharanis collectively entitled 
Pancar;ik; : i which is extremely popular in Nepal. The other four Dhiranis are 
Mahapratisara for protection against sin, disease and other evils, Mabasahasrapra- 
mardini against evil spirits, Mahasitavati against hostile planets, wild animals and 
poisonous insects and Mahalrakjii) mantranusarini against diseases. The Mahd- 
mayQri frequently entitled Vidyarujni -"Queen of secret sciences”—is for pro¬ 
tection against snake-poison. It takes its name from the notorious hostility of 
mayurafpeacock) towards the snakes, but was also used as a general remedy for 
diseases, 1 ,B 

The popularity of the Mahimiyuri in Kuruksetra of the 7th century A.D. 
deserves special notice. In the Har^acarita" 9 Baiya describes how Hargavardhana, 
returning in haste on account of his faihcrs’ terminal illness, enters the royal 
palace and finds people performing various kinds or ceremonies and sacrifices and 
chanting the Mahimayuri hymn. This popularity of Mahamayuri need not he 
taken to reflect the spread of Buddhism in the region. In spite of extensive prose¬ 
lytising activity by Gautama Buddha himself and Milo us royal patronage extended 
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particularly by Aioka and Kanigka Buddhism failed to make a dent in the religious 
learnings of the people of Kuruk^etra 120 The N aland a Clay Seal and Sonepat 
Copper Seal 1,11 and Madhuban Plate 112 inscriptions of Haqm describe his father as 
a Paramadilyabhakta (devoul worshipper of Adityn or Sun) and Varnasramavya- 
vasthapanapravfttacaJtra (the upholder of Yarnairamadharma). According to 
Bhna, the conversion to Buddhism of Har?a and his sister took place only after the 
completion of his conquests under the influence of the Buddhist ascetic Divakara- 
mitra 121 Even then he did not patronise Buddhism to the exclusion of other 
religions. His inscriptions refer to him as a Para mama heii vara (devout ^aiva> and 
his Sonepat seal as well as the seal presented to him by a village headman, as 
recorded in the Haisacarita, bore a Nandi device, while his coins carry *aiva 
devices. 12 * 

As observed by Winternitz 113 "the Dharanis belong to a period at which 
Buddhism in India began to be more and more assimilated to Hinduism, while 
outside India it tended to make compromises and to become contaminated by the 
popular religions of the countries in question. In the course of lime the difference 
between the Dhiranu and the Mantras belonging to the Taniras* became more 
and more obliterated and finally the Dhanmis were completely supplanted by the 
Mantras." There b for instance ,4 a Ganapatr DharanT. addressed to the Saivite god 
Ganapati in spite of the fact that it is proclaimed by Buddha/ 1 This observation finds 
full support in the prevalence of Saivism and Tantric worship in Kurukfetra side by 
side with the popularity of the Mahamuyuii as testified by Buna. The Har^aca- 
rita 12 * narrates the performance of the exordium of ihe potent rile Mahakalahrdaya 
in the great cemetry by Bbairavacarya with the active assistance of nope else but 
king Pu-pabhutL the progenitor of the dynasty. The rite was performed in the 
night and its successful completion involved the subduing of a Vela la or goblin* a 
ghost occupying a dead body. The people in the capital city of S than vs war a are 
said to have included worshippers of Candi and MahukataJ" 7 The Bhairavacarya 
loop was a 3ukta who had offered human flesh to Sakti and the Pisacas and thereby 
secured superhuman powers, 12 * Evidently therefore, the reason for the popularity 
of the Mahamayiiri in Sthanvifvara was not popularity of Buddhism but the fact 
that it was not considered an exclusively Buddhist text any more. 

To some of the Yak?as ihe Mnhamayiln assigns whole Janapadas or 
districts/regions instead ot single towns. Thus Kapila is the presiding Yak*a of 
Bahudhunyaka or the region around Ruhtuk, which was conquered by Nakula 
after vanquishing the Maltamayuraka Yaudheya warriors in a fierce light . 129 
A rjuna Yakja presides over Arjdnavana which is probably a scribal error for 
Arjunayanu, the country where the Arjunayanas held sway. 110 Purafijaya Yak$a is 
assigned to Yaudheya which is described as a Janapada in the Yaiastiiakacampii 1111 
with irs capital at Rajapura. identified wish the present town of Rujpura, situated on 
the G.T\ Road about 25 kms. from Ambala on the way to Ludhiana. 131 The town 
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would be an appropriate choice for a capital if the Yaudheyas, at any lime, 
controlled the whole of Haryana and Punjab upto the Sutlej as the wide provenance 
of their coins suggests. 1 ” Yaksa chiefs Tararka and Kutararka and the Maha Yakfi 
Ulukhalamekhala also commanded a very wide area of influence as they have 
been assigned to Kunikjetra generally which was in early ages almost coterminous 
with the present Slate of Haryana- 

Arch acologieal evidence also confirms ihe prevalence of If skii cult almost 
a]] over the region. Yakja images provide the earliest specimens oflithic art in 
India. 114 They can be distinguished by their colossal size, massive build, emphasis 
on muscular strength, a bulging belly, a turban on the head, scarf thrown on 
shoulders and arms with a knot around the chest, dhoti as a lower garment 
fastened with a girdle, heavy ear rings, heavy torque, flat triangular necklace and 
armleU with feathered projections, 1 ” Yakja sculptures have been recovered from 
places scattered all over Kuruk$clra and even across its boundaries: 

(i) A head and bust of a colossal Yaksa image of red sandstone was found 
at PaJwal in Gurgaon district in 1914 and is now deposited in the 
Provincial Museum Lucknow (O.I07J, The style of the turban and the 
torque, the necklace and the armlets with feathered projections seen in 
the side view, all point to the image being an early Yaksa type that 
may be assigned to the early Suhga period about the second century 
B.C, m (Plate 1) 

(ii) Two Yak$a sculptures have been reported by D.S. Punia, 137 one from 
village Bhadas 63 kms. south of Gurgaon on the Dclhi-Alwar road and 
the other from village Hath in 77 kms. south-east of Gurgaon on the 
Pidwal-Haihin road. The Bhadas figure (190 x 26.67 cm.) carved on a 
railing pillar in red sandstone, with mutilated face and headgear, 
wearing a dhoti, a scsen-stringed bracelet reaching above the navel, 
seven-stringed armlets and five-stringed wristlels, stands in a sama- 
bhahga pose on a fish-tailed makara. The Hathin sculpture, similarly 
carved on a railing pillar (142.50 x 25.40 cm.) of red sandstone, stands 
in samabhauga pose on a Bharavahaka dwarf who appears to support 
the pillar In this case loo the face and headgear are partly mutilated. 
The figure wears a dhoti tied with a Kayabandha, a saftghati as upper 
garment and four-stringed bangles. Both sculptures appear to belong to 
the Sudga period. (Plate* 2 & 3) 

(iii) One beautiful image of a Yakyi was recovered from Mehrauli near Delhi 
which was traditionally a part of ancient Kuruksclra It is preserved 
in the National Museum, New Delhi (No. A-29). Made in buff sand¬ 
stone, the Yakfi is shown standing under a tree, embracing its trunk 
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with her left hand in an attitude suggesting a Salahhunjika figure and 

has been assigned to the second century B.C lja {Pfatc 4> 

Civ) The ancient mound of Rhokrakot at Rohtak yielded a carved lion- 
capital fragment, 3 ft m width and 18 inches in height which is now 
preserved at the National Museum in New Delhi. On one side of this 
fragment two winged lions (sapaksu simbas) are seated facing in oppo¬ 
site directions while its backside carries lions without wings with a 
couple holding reins in a traditional manner. The figure to the left is a 
YakM and to the right a male Yaksa offering her a cup of wine with his 
extended right hand, in a pleasant mood, 139 (Plui# 5) 

<v) About 8 kms. to the 5.S.E. of Thanesar. in village Amin, the traditional 
site of the CakravyGha in the Mahabharata war* 1 * 0 were discovered two 
inscribed red stone rectangular pillars from the Ihakurjt shrine on the 
west hank of the tank called Suraj Run da. R.C. Agrawaf 41 and A.K. 
Coomaraswatny 141 place these pillars somewhere in the SuAga period. 
The pillar to the left side depicts a male person in the Sthunaka mudra 
wearing a typical Suhga turban, a dhoti tightened with the help of a 
Kayabandha fwairte-dothX long ear-rings and two full-bloomed lotuses 
carved above his head. The figure has been identified with a Paduio- 
Pani Yak* a who appears to be pondering over some problem out of 

great anxiety. 

The pillar to the right side depicts a couple in an amorous scene. The lady 
with very large breasts wean: a typical SuAga turban, three necklaces, heavy 
kundalas in her ears and a dhoti tightened with a Kiyabandha, She is looking with 
a smile at the male who holds a wine cup in his left hand. The couple is taken to 
represent a Yak^a mithuna. 

Moving further in the north, the well known site of Sanghol, about 40 kms. 
from Chandigarh on the road to Ludhiana, has yielded a number of interesting 
sculptures carved on railing pillars. Following four of these represent Yaksas and 
Yakjis, 

fvi) Paribhoga-dariins (YakfT with mirrerj 100 cm. (H) 19 cm (W); 15 cm 
l D}-Yak^r standing gracefully over a dwarf Yukja and admiring her¬ 
self in a mirror. Her bait left hand is holding a mirror: the index 
finger of her bent right hand is pointing towards nail marks (nakha- 
k?ata) in the shape of a crescent on her right cheek. 1 " iPtare 6) 

fvii) Yak?arohi (Yak;T riding Varna Yaksaii Yak*T seen being borne by a 
Yuksa under a sala tree {shores robust a). She is astride his back, her 
hands on his shoulders and her thighs pressing hfs sides, her eyes and 
lips curved in a joyous smile. 144 (Plate 7) 
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(vilij Darpa- a^dhariiii (YakfT with a mirror): Yak^l seen sliding over a 
crouching Yakss under a Kadamba tree islephcgyne parvi flora) in full 
bloom-wearing a nupura. mekhala and a necklace which she is looking 
in the mirror to see how it sets off" her beauty. 1 * 3 (Plate EJ 

fix) YukM holding lotus flowers seen holding a bouquet oflotiig flowers by 
their stalks in her right hand beside her Face standing over the back of 
a kneeling Vlma Yak$a grasping her mckhala or girdle and wearing 
bangles on her forearms, kumlalas in her ears and nGpuras on her 
ankles. 54 * {Flute 9} 

fx) From Sirsa in the N.W. has been recovered a headless terracotta 
figurine depicting a pot-bellied male wearing a Yajnopavltu and a 
shawl over his shoulders who apparently represent* a Yak sa. 147 

Two of these sculptures described at numbers ftii) and (v) have been counted 
by V.Sh Agrawal 14 * among IE notable Indian Yaksa-Yaksi images. 

But for the depredations of invading hordes from the north-west much more 
sculptural wealth would undoubtedly have been available today because the region 
was in no way wanting in artistic activity. Bina rw describes Srikamha Janapada 
another name for Kurtik&elra, as the country where stone-cutters were busy 
chiselling and carving stones for use in temples. 

A peculiar aspect of the traditional attitude towards the Yak^a tlrthas of 
Kuraktetra deserves special notice. The pilgrims arc allowed only u hurried visit to 
these places and night stay or more than one night's stay is not permitted. We are 
referring particularly to Rama brad a 150 or Mimjavata, Yugandhara, Acyutasthala 
and BJtutalaya. 111 Of Ramahradu and Yugaqdhara the former, as already noted, 
is the seat or Maha Yaksa Kapila and bis wife Maha Vak>! Uluklialamekhalp. 
This is a rather strange coup! While the husband is described as the guardian of 
one of the gates of Kuruk-etra and is said to destroy sins and grant good position 
after death 151 his consort is depicted as quite the opposite of it. The Mahabha- 
rata 1 -- 1 calls her a Fiiact and the Vamana Parana* 54 adds the adjective MahagmhT 
pointing to her demoniac characteristic of seizing body and mind of people and 
causing insanity etc. She comes of the family of the Piiaca couple Ulukhnla and 
Ulukhall whose horrifying looks are characterised by rigid, unwinking eyes and a 
long darting tongue 155 The adjective of Piiitasana eater of mw flesh given to a 
Pisucau becomes really meaningful in her case in view of her threat to cat up the 
female pilgrim during the night 156 which is the time for the Ynkjas and Priacas to 
operate. Nieht stay is therefore forbidden. The eating of curd, one of the items to 
be offered to Fiiacas and Yaksas, is disallowed at YugandhaT& lSt (Jagadhari) which 
is the seat of the Yak*a bearing identical name. Hardly four kins, away lies 
Srughna or Sugh which is assigned to Yak (as, Duryodhana and Siddhayatra. 
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Acyutasthala has not been identified so far. Bhfit:daya, probably signifying "abode 
of Bliutas^ fellow creatures of the Yak^as, has been placed at Jind. At Acyutaslhafa 
sleeping or night stay and at RhQtalaya taking of bath is forbidden which confirms 
their Yakja connection. This is contrary to the normal requirement of a purifying 
bath at other tirthas* In the land of Kuruk$ctra particularly, every tirtha has its 
pond or tank, often with pticca bathing ghats. At bigger sacred completes like 
Thanesar there are many tanks and a dip in cadi one of these has its own special 
merit. Although the centres of Yak^a cult present in the night an atmosphere 
entirely opposite of that during the day them is no doubt whatsoever of the merit 
of visiting them during the day. In fact the pilgrim Is required 10 begin his tjrtha- 
yatra in Kurilk;ctra with a visit to the Ranttika YafcjaJ 31 Also the ban on night- 
stay is limited only to these Yakja ttrtlms and di es not apply to the region of 
Kuruksctfa generally as V.5, Agrawal thinks, 159 Kuruksetra is the holiest of the 
holy t rthas according to the MahnbMrata 1 ^ and the Pur&nas 1 * 3 and there is not 
even a trace of any idea of Kumk$etra-Kimana in the Great Epic, 1 * 2 

It has been observed that in early centuries of the Christian Era assimilation 
and synthesis of the Yak^n cult within the fold of Saivfem was in progress 1 * 1 The 
Mahamy yuri 164 counts Siva Mahakaia in its list of Yakfas as the presiding deity 
of Si vapuruhara and Varan as L According to the Matsy a Purina 165 many Yakjas 
enrolled themselves as garias of Siva and several others got converted to Sadism* 
Even Mahi Yaksa Kubera was raised to the position of Gantsa and Mudgarpani 
enrolling himself in the service of Siva began acting as a doorkeeper of the citizens 
of Varanasi. ,yi The phenomenon is however best illustrated by the story of Hari- 
kesa. son of the Yakga king Pumahhadra, who disregarding his father's opposition, 
worships Siva and wins a boon to become the guardian deity-kgrfrapala of 
Varanasi and chief of all his ganas there. 167 All this however docs not justify the 
sweeping assertion that only Yakga-worstup existed earlier and Siva-worship 
developed entirely out of the Yakja-cuH-*** 

Fusion of the Yak*a-cu!t with l aniric worship was another contemporary 
and core luted phenomenon. We find the Maha Yak$a Senapati figuring in a Tantric 
mantra in the Garuda Pur&na: 16 * aS 1 I 

This process of assimilation, synthesis or fusion, whatever we might call it, 
was wide-spread and covered Kuruksctra loo, Mufijavara + the seat of Mahay&k;! 
LMukhalamckhala, is called a tirtha of Mahadcva, and a pilgrim passing a night 
there is promised the status of Siva's GajjapaiL |To The mention of the YakfinT there 
gets only the second place. Saptacaru* below Vina>ana, is a Saiva tirtha also 
connected with Villas, Guhyakas and Rak§asas etc 1 1 In case of two other tlrthas 
of Siva, namely Paficanada and Koiitirfha ihc pilgrim is advised to undertake a 
visit after first paying homage to the Yak=a Arantuka who is one of the four Yaksa 
gate-keepers of Kuruk^ctra. 173 
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^r'c have also seem above how Vak^inl Sitigotpudinf devours four Fujhip&ta 
ascetics staying ia a deserted Siva temple during the night before she fa subdued 
there. 

The nexus between Silk (ism and Tautrism and Yakja-worsbip suggested by 
the Garuda Purina above can also be similarly supported. The region dotted with 
centres of Yakja-worship has an equally generous share of Aaktaplihas- The names 
include Sarasvau. 171 Jyotihsara * 7 * Brahmavarta, 1 ’ 5 PrfhQdaka tTe Rnamocana, ITt 
KapalamocanaJ' 8 OghavatTj 7 * Kmltttn** Kamvirapura*' and Kftasauca. 1 ® 3 
Like some of the Yak^a-ccntres quite a few of the Sakiapithas are Located across 
and adjoining the boundaries of Kurukfefcra* as for instance Paiala, 181 Satadru, 1 * 4 
Pancanada h |l{ ” Mathura 166 and Hastinapura. 1 * 7 And of course some of these are 
not exclusive to one of them but common to both. 

All this evidence leads to the conclusion that the Yaksa cult was, at one 
time, fairly wide-spread in the land of Kurukjctra and its adjoining areas and cons¬ 
titutes an important chapter in the history of development of religious beliefs In 

this region. 


Statement Showing 

Y&ksas with villagei/towni, to which I bey are aligned by different utnhor ii i-c-s 
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Plate 9. Yaks! holding loins flowers, reproduced from S. P. Gupia p 85^20 
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